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"ESSAY ON THE GOUT. 


P AR T -THE | Fl RS T. | 


1 SECTION T 


53 


orixiexs OF DIFFERENT AUTHORS RESPECT» I 


ING THE CAUSE AND SEAT OF THE GOUT. 


- NorwtrusraxvinG the Gout, ever fince 
the time of Hippocrates, has, at different pe- 
riods, been inveſtigated by men of the firſt 
medical abilities, {till it at preſent ſtands in a 

ſtate of uncertainty reſpecting its cauſe; nor 

are men even now agreed what minute parts 
of the machine are the immediate objects of 

Its attack. 


3 - 


Buy tome, its cauſe is cette to 3 
& an acrimonious humor of the falfo-tarta- 
6c reous kind, affeRting the ligaments of the 
— SE. ' Joints, | 
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e apts, and the caftilaginous coverings of 
* the heads of the bones.” By re that 
it is—< an humor of an acid nature. By 

ſome, “ that its ſeat is in the ſmall ramifi- 

2 cations of the exhalant veſſels of the Joints, 

« particulafly of the extremities, where they 

pour out a crude viſcid humor, forming 

« obſtructions, where the humors corru pt, 

« and aſſume a putreſcent acrimony: vhilſt 

others contend, “ that its ſeat is in the ori- 

gin of the moſt minute radicles of the mi- 
e mite, veſſels of the 16 Jyimphatics.” 8 


Some aſſert, that the diſeaſe is heredi- 
ec tary, periodical, and incurable ;”* which, 
by others, is declared to be“ neither he- 
* reditary, periodical, nor incurable.” ; 


Indeed there are a great many more opi- 
nions, which differ as widely from each other; 
ſo that, notwithſtanding the labour of two 
thouſand years or more, fince medicine began 
to aſſume the appearance of a regular ſyſtem, 
the ſubject ſeems to be clouded with ſuch 


Air, that, e the Segen of phy- 
ficians 


- * 3 „* 
: | ' ©. 
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ſicians have agreed the cauſe of the gout to 
be an acrimonious humor of ſome ſort or 
other, which may be acquired adventitiouſly 
by irregularity, indiſcretion, and intemperance 
in the modes of living; or, that it might be 
hereditary, tranſmitted from parents to their 
offspring; yet, there are not wanting ſome 
who aſſert . that it is not dependent on 
« any humor, or acrimony, at all; but that 


<« it is a diſeaſe ariſing from defect in ſome 


% of the minute ſolid parts of the machine; 
« and that it becomes active where plethora 
« and atony are united with energetic in- 
« fluence of the brain, — and that the diſor- 
« der is of the nervous claſs.” 


That the preſent ſtate ſtands in this predi- 
cament, will not be doubted, when the fol- 
lowing quotations are peruſed, which I have 
faithfully ſelected from the works of different 
authors for the ſake of preciſion ; and have 
tranſlated ſuch as were originally written in 

Latin, for the benefit of my readers, who 
* not be n in that e 


82 8 5 From 
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F. rom Boerhaave are taken the following : 
| aphorſns on | 


5. 1 Sf _ Ex quibus cunctis e Calls. 
«. ſam hujus mali (Podagræ) proximam vi- 
< tiatam eſſe indolem minimorum, adeoque 
© nervoſorum, vaſculorum in corpore; tum 
etiam liquidi, quod nervoſas partes aluit.. 


F. 1263.—* Et quidem liquidum peccans 
* hoc, acrimonia, et majore tenacitate : ſoli- 
dum, nimia vaſculorum e et _ ; 

tate. 

8. 1264.—* Unde in locis a cerebro remo- 
4 tiſſimis, motui maxime reſiſtentibus, ob 
* ſoliditatem, duritiem, exercitium, pondus 
5 incumbens, primo ſe manifeſtat. 


From all which, ſays he, referring to what 
had been advanced before, it appears, that the 
proximate cauſe of this diſeaſe (he Gout) is a 
vitiated dripoſition of: the ſmalleſt, conſe- 

quently of the nervous veſſels in the body; as 
well alſo of the liquid which nouriſhes 

SS . | | the 


. ͤ—ͤ1n . >, 21 
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the nervous parts : * indeed thi liquid be- 

comes offenſive: here by its acrimony, and 
encreaſed tenacity, — the ſolid part has too 

great a ſtraitneſs and rigidity of the veſſels, , 
whence in places the moſt remote from the _ 
brain, greatly reſiſting motion by their ſoli- 

dity, firmnefs, active powers, and veg. 1 
e the n. firſt manifeſts itſelf, 


Mons in us * volume ; of his q 
"_ page 3405 n theſe odor 127 | 


6. 6. — * n rote rationem forma- 
„ lem, fi rectius inveſtigare velimus ; confiſ- 
tit ea ipfa in vehementi ſpaſmo, quo mem- 
„ branz; ac ligamenta nerveo- tendinoſa, qui- 
bus oſſa in ſedibus ſuis collocata retinentur, 
« et firmantur, violenter lancinantur, divel- 
« Juntur, diſtrahuntur ſæpe ad rupturz uſque, 
vel pali infixi ſenſationem, a ſero vitioſo 
« acri-falſo, per minimas arteriolas, et ghari- 
« dulas exiles ligamentorum copioſius advec- 
to ſdſcitatas, cum febrili motione, et partis 
F adfete 1 oonjunc tus. * 


K 
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If we, therefore, are avenge to inveſtigate 
more properly the cauſe. of the Gout, — it 
conſiſts in violent ſpaſm, by which the mem- 
branes, and nerveo-tendinous ligaments, em- 
-ployed: to retain the bones placed in their 
ſeats, and keep them firmly fixed, are vio- 
lently diſtracted. and torn even to a ſenſation 

of rupture, or a ſharp inſtrument fixed therein, 
occaſioned by a vitiated acri-faline' ſerum 
carried more copiouſly through the {mall ar- 
teriolæ and glands of the ligaments, accom- 
panied with febrile motion and inflammation 
: e affected part. 0 1 


rb; 


- "ter, in de a ee Medicinales, 
edit. 12mo. Lond. 1698, p. 184, 185, con- 
veys his Ideas i in theſe t terms: 

5 Haus autem tanti doloris cauſam fic 
F b | c6 : breviter intelligo — In articulis itaque et 
8 «. coxis, ubi primus morbi inſultus eſt, 
« PDyucrus EXCRETORII cartilaginoſa offium 
* capita, tendines muſculorum duriuſculos 


: | E minusque flexiles, membranasque iis cir- 
Z cum poſitas, penetrant, pertranſeuntque ; 
„ 
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perinde ut Bodem ductibus in cute inteſti- 
nisque fieri ſolet; nempe ut perpetim ef- 
fundatur in cavitates, aut interſtitia arti- 
culorum, humor ille pituitoſus, illorum 
madefaCtioni, inunctionique valde neceſſa- 
* rius, ne in motibus ſuis exerendis articuli 
* attritione mutud offendantur. 


Hi autem ductus labefacti, id eſt, laxati 
ab aliquo exercitio improbo, maxime a ci- 
bo — ex Venere nimil, a qua tot motus ar- 
ticulorum convulſivi ex frequenti uſu 
vini vel aromatum; quibus ductus iidem 
vehementer reſolvuntur; vel ex naturali 


quidem ductuum imbecillitate, qua contrac- 
tioni impares ſunt ; vel obſtructi ex aliquã 
hemorrhagia ; ex crapula et otio — humor 


ille ex crudo jam, et lento ſero confectus, 
in ductibus articulorum excretoriis moram 
f trahendo, facile putredinem, et acrimoniam 


concipit, et ichoroſus tandem fit; ipſa de- 
nique oſſa rodendo, illa in tophos Amte 
oe eſt, 


8 


5 Unde wa atrox dolor eſt, nempe a 


„ % diftenfione 
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. diſtenſione continud: e& dilatati one : ductuum 
1 « excretoriorum a corrumpente humore, cui 
tamen diſtenſioni partium cartilaginoſa- 
rum durities plurimum reſiſtit; ideoque ip 
2 iis dolor yehementior excitatur, quam in 
. mo mollioribus corporis partibus fieri ſolet, uli 
er tanta reſiſtentia non eſt humoriabſcedenti.” ; 


| But the; cauſe. of this 85 great pain, in in fow 
—_ 4 ern thus: : 
Ke In the . * that of 3 8 che 
firſt attack of this diſeaſe occurs, the EXCRE- 
rox pus penetrate and paſs through the 
cCartilaginous heads of the bones, and the firm 
and leſs flexible tendons of the muſcles, and 
the membranes ſurrounding them; in like 
manner as is uſual in the ſame ducts in the 
Min and inteſtines, that the pituitoſe humor 
may be perpetually poured out into the cavi- 
ties, and interſtices of the joints, ſo very ne- 
ceſſary for moiſtening and lubricating them, 
that the joints, in exerting their motions, may 
not be * * 55. mutual attrition. 


But 


But theſe ducts W that is, relaxed, 


* ſome improper practice, chiefly by eating 
— by too frequent venereal indulgence ; from 
whence ariſe ſo many convulſive motions of 


the joints ; from the conſtant uſe of wine, and 


ſpices, by which the fame ducts are vehe-. 


mently relaxed ; or from the natural debility 
of the fame ducts, by which they are ren- 


dered inadequate to contract themſelves, or 
obſtructed, from ſome long hæmorrhage, from 


ſurfeit, and indolence, that humor, now 

formed from a crude and ſluggiſh ſerum, by 
being retarded in the excretory ducts of the 
Joints, very readily acquires putreſcency, and 
acrimony, and at length becomes ichorous, 


and has finally the power, by corroding the | 


bones themſelves, to diſſolve them into W 
or calculous, calcareous matter. ” 


At firſt the pain is violent from a continua] 
diſtenſion and dilatation of the , excretory 


ducts by a corrupting or putrefying humour, 


which diſtenſion the firmneſs of the cartilagi- 
nous parts very much reſiſts; and therefore 
in theſe a Pain more violent 1s. excited, than is 
| wont 
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wont to þ Happen in ſofter parts of the wily, 
where there is not ſo we reſiſtance to the 
| degenerating corned | 


From Dr. Mr Ap, in the 4to edit. of bis | 
"works, Lond. 1762. page 541. we BE the 
ſubſequent 1 


The ſeat of this diſcaſe,” ſpeaking of the 
Gout, “ is in the ligaments of the joints, 
« the tendons of the muſcles, ſubſervient to 
« their motions, and the membranes ſur- 
c rounding the bones ; ; and when the acri- 
4 monious humor has fallen on theſe parts, 
« it irritates and frets them: — hence ariſes 

* an inflammation ; and a painful tumor 1s 
« formed by the oozing of the thinneſt part 
« of the juices out of the minuteſt ramifica- 
4 tions of the arteries and nerves : — for na- 5 
ce ture makes uſe of pain as an inſtrument 5 
« and the ſharper it is, the more ſpeedily and 
« ſafely ſhe finiſhes her work. Sometimes, 
« indeed, ſhe does it flowly, as if the neglect- 
« ed her duty ; ; and in ſome habits of body 

cc b pg the torture a longer time than 

. * uſual, 


5,38 
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% uſual, as if her intention was to divide her 

% medicine. But when the tumor ſubſides, 

4 part of the extravaſated humor, which 

could not perſpire through the pores of the 

% ſkin (and there is but a ſmall portion of it 

„ exhaled this way), is abſorbed into the 

e veins and lymphatics, while the thickeſt 

<< part of it ſticks to the membranes; and 

freſh quantities being lodged there in every 

fit of the Gout, it ſometimes concretes in- | 
to hard maſſes, commonly called CHALK 
XZ *©* SToxes, which by ee, naps the N 
and — * action.“ 


« 
A 


We, 
A 
A 


Dr. eres in his Practict of Phyſie, af- 
ter premiſing ſome few general 2 
concludes thus: | 


= _ 533.— “ That in ſome perſons there is 
= * a certain vigorous and plethoric ſtate of the 
* ſyſtem, which, at a certain period of life, 
js liable to a loſs of tone in the extremities. 
This is, in ſome meaſure, communicated to 
„the whole f yſtem, but appears more eſpe- 
64 ciall 14 in the functions of the ſtomach. 
no : | 5 „When 
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When this loſs of tone occurs, white the 
energy of brain ſtill retains its vigour, the 


vis medicatrix nature is excited to reſtore 
<<, the. tone of the parts, and accompliſhes | 


it by exciting an inflammatory affection in 


ſome part of the extremities. When this 
| has ſubſiſted for ſame days, the tone of the 


extremities and of the whole ſyſtem are re- 
ſtored, and the Ee returns to bis ware, 


2B 


5 85 15 — EL This 18 the 8 of 4 in 


the ordinary form of the diſeaſe, which we 
name the REGULAR Gour. But there 


are circumſtances of the body in which 
this courſe is interrupted or varied. Thus, 


when the atony has taken place, if the re- 


action does not ſucceed, the atony con- 


tinues in the ſtomach, or perhaps in other 
internal parts, and produces that ſtate 
which, for obvious reaſons, we name Aro- 
NIC Gour. | 


8 ; 35. oy A ſecond variation in the Gout 


is, when to the atony, the re- action and in- 
6 flammation 
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flammation have, to a certain de gree, K. 
ceeded; but, from cauſes either internal 
or external, the tone of the extremities, 
and perhaps of the whole ſyſtem, is weak- 
ened ; ſo that the inflammatory ſtate, before 
that it had either proceeded to the degree, 
or continued for the time, requiſite for re- 
ſtoring the tone of the ſyſtem, ſuddenly 


and entirely ceaſes. Hence the ſtomach 
and other internal parts relapſe into a ſtate 
of atony; and perhaps have this increaſed” 
by the atony communicated from the ex- 


tremities. All which appears in what we 
call the RETROCEDENT Govr: 


$- 536.— A third cane of variation Rom 


the ordinary courſe of the Gout, is, when 
to the atony uſually preceding, an inflam - 
matory re- action fully ſucceeds, but has 
its uſual determination to the joints by ſome 
7 circumſtances prevented, and is therefore 
directed to an internal part, where it pro- 


duces an inflammatory affection, and that 


ſtate of things which we name the Mis- 
PLACED GovrT.” | 


/ 


Dr. 


14 S ON bur GOUT» 


Dr. 1 in his Diſſertation on the 


Gout, page 7, edit. 8vo. dien. _ 


a . 


uy 4 


% That That che Gout is ſo common a diſeaſe, 


« = there is ſcarcely a. man in the world, 
2 whether he has had it | OT not, but thinks 7 


% he knows perfectly what it is; ſo does a 


% cook-maid think ſhe knows what fire i is, 


« as well as fir Iſaac Newton. It may there- 


« fore ſeem needleſs at preſent to trouble 


te ourſelves about a definition to ſay what it 
44% is; but I will venture to ſay what I am 
« perſuaded it is not, though contrary to the 
« general opinion. It is not hereditary — it 


is not periodical—and it is not mcurable.” 


Theſe quotations J have made from authors 
of great reſpectability who have written on 
this ſubject, in order to ſhew what contradic- 


tory opinions they held reſpecting this diſ- 


eaſe ; and that incongruity of their ſentiments 
leaves the ſubject open to, and requires, fur- 
ther diſcuſſion ; which taſk has been under- 


taken by a very late writer. But as his prin- 


ciples 
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Liples appear to me to ſtand upon a very dif- 
ferent, though leſs probable, foundation than 
ſome of theſe; as he has boldly declared that 
he will continue to ſupport and maintain 
them in oppoſition to the opinion of the 
« whole medical world, one excepted ; ' and 
as they are fo diametrically oppoſite to the 
idea I have entertained on the ſubject, I ſhall 
now proceed to examine them. 


'SECTI £4 U. 


DR. LATHAM' S OPINION ON THE SEAT OF THE | 


GOUT, AND EAN REFUTATION ATTEMPTED. 


wa, TY who, in the year 1796, püb⸗ 
liſhed a letter on this ſubject, addreſſed to 


fir Geo. Baker, M. D. F. R. S. F. A. S. &c. 


aſſerts, © That it is in the exquiſitely fine and 


« ſlender radicles of the lymphatic veſſels that 
c heplaces the ſeat of the rheumatiſm,” p. 8, 9. 


and as, erred 2 the Gout; for, in p. 5 1 


* Dr. Latham's Letter to ſir Geo. Baker, on the Rheu- 
6. matiſen and Gout, p. 50. 5 


the 
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- . 
* 


. Doctor ſays, « the ſeat of both is preciſely 
the fame.” The exiſtence of which veſſels 
8 he gives us in the following words: firſt, 


ſpeaking of the exhalants to _ the abel 
wk for n ; | 


we „These. from their office, have ep 


; enough attained the name of exhalants, and 4 | | 
would very ſoon. diſtribute through the 


whole cellular texture, as well as every 
cavity of the body, ſuch a quantity of 


moiſture, as, when collected, would ne- 
ceſſarily occaſion dropſy, were not this ex- 
* travaſation almoſt immediately corrected by | 
another ſet of veſſels, which have been de- 
- nominated ab/orbents, or inbalants, and 
| which, at their origin, are. of inconceiy- 
able exility ; ; for if, as Dr. Arbuthnot has 
| ſtated, ren capillary arteries are not equal | 
in fizg to the Jimallefl hair, and the leaſt . 
| lymphatic veſſel be more than one hun- 5 
dred times leſs than the ſmalleſt capillary 


artery, the inhalant or abſorbent veſſel 
muſt, at its commencement, be minute 
almoſt * com pariſon that is, more 


25 F 
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5 than 2 rhouſand times leſs then the ſmalleſt 


* pair. But we need not at all go to the 
«« extent of ſuch a ſuppoſition, fince it will 


_* be- ſufficient for our purpoſe to conſider 
*« the lymphatic ſyſtem, as beginning by in- 


** numerable orifices, leading directly to tubes, 
„ which, in their capacities, are equal, col 
_ lectively at leaſt, to the exhaling extremi- 


* ties of the arteries, and which may be con- 


« fidered together as forming a ſeries of veſ- 
& ſels, which, in their turn, are alſo collected 
in another ſeries; and fo on, until we are 


« able to trace them into a diſtin& and regu- 


lar arrangement, conveying fluid back a- 


das n into * — rous — 


Dar in order to a his theory," in 


| pages 10, 11, 12, thus he yy gets — 


Wo Ld 3 e 


«- as an incontrovertible fact, that any obſtacle 


10 e ee paſſage of a fluid through a canal, 
muſt of neceflity occaſion an accumulation 


* in the ſeveral ſtreams 'from whence it is 


"INES and that theſe alſo having their 


- 6c currents 


fully, ay DoQor adds — 
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currents pet Muſt t thereby as ne- 
% ceſſarily impede the courſe of the number- 


< leſs. rivulets which ſhould otherwiſe or- 


« dinarily flow into them. And this we find 


* univerſally to be the caſe, with reſpect-to 
e the lymphatic { yſtem; for, whatever may 
s be the obſtrucling cauſe, every veſſel, im- 


* mediately leading to the part obſtructed, 
** muſt be filled, and conſequently the veſſels, 


ec forming the next ſeries, muſt alſo be diſ- 
« tended ; and ſwelling and turgeſcence muſt 


therefore always ariſe in extent propor- 
« tionate to the ſize and number of the col 


lateral and anaſtomoſing branches, which 


40 may for a certain ſpace divert the fluid, and 


« then circuitouſly convey it into the 5 NN 


« trunk _ £32 603 h mt 70 


"ab in SPAR to os 4 matter. more 


| 3 , Aich; 1 22 
SG When a ee in the n has been ſo 


e enlarged as to prevent the fluid not only 

from paſſing through it, but alſo, by preſſ- 
ing upon the neighbouring Umphaties. 
0 ons * ing en them alſo, the arm 

5 . 8 * | « (wel 
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3 cells, and for a 4 bine femaftis in atmeſt 
intolerable pain until the ſwollen gland 
ſubſides, or until the fluid finds a paſſage 
by other more indirect courſes. If it be 
2885 objected that tlie ſangulferous ſyſtem is 

here alſo obſtructed from the ſame cauſe, ; 
2 and that thence alone m. 14 ariſe the pain 
* ful diſtenſion of the limb, I would an- 
te ſwef, that where lymphatic glands have 
e been cut out by the knife, as muſt de the 
&* caſe, when, in the removal of a cancerous 
« breaſt, they have been found to be diſcafed 
4 from the abſorbed ſanies; that then, where 
4 there is nd tumor, but a confiderable va... 
„ cuity from an a&ual loſs of ſubſtance, an 
Ys interruption takes place from the deſtruc- 
# tion of the uſual paſſages, tumefaction is 
produced, and pain OY" nn ; 
cr follows. e 3 


. hen a diſeaſed gland is extirpated from 
« the groin, as now and then has been prac- 
er tiſed in ſome ſyphilitic caſes, the leg and 
c thigh will long afterwards continue. in 
00 a painfully tumefied ſtate, until the colla- 
Ds OE 5 4. teral 
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t teral RY ſhall be capable -of conveying | 
« forwards: the accumulated fluid. 


We have all of us ſeen, after ſome 
« difficult caſes of parturition, that one or 
e both of the lower extremities have become 
4 cedematous, and exceſſively painful during 
4 4 conſiderable length of time, until the 
6 lym phatic veſſels of the pelvis, which have 
* ſuffered by the difficulty of the labour, 
« ſhall have recovered from the injury then 
4 ſuſtained, or until others in their vicinity 
« ſhall, by gradual enlargement, be fully 
« competent to diſcharge the ener for 


„ them. 


But what does all this prove? That where 
there is a continuity of canal, and that canal 
is ſupplied with fluids from others as well as 
from its own origin, and thoſe fluids are ob- 
liged to purſue the ſame courſe, any obſtruc- 
tion formed in that canal in a part diſtant from 
its origin muſt load with fluids that order of 
veſſels, or that part of the canal, ſituated nearer 
the n from n the n is ſupplied, 

1 


_— 
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5 "wid — whence diſtenſion and 


- 12 


85 This argument only proves that pain may 
be produced by diſtenſion occaſioned by ob- 
ſtiruction in the lymphatic ſyſtem; but it by 
no means proves that the ſeat of the gout is 
in the moſt minute radieles of that ſyſtem, 
but if any thing, rather the contrary, ſuppoſe 
the pain, as the Doctor does, to ariſe from 


this cauſe, ' 


But in order to ſhew this objection to the 
doctrine in a clear point of view, it muſt be 


obſerved, the lymphatic ſyſtem is a ſyſtem of 
itſelf, independent of either that of the arte- 


tries or veins; that it originates from the ſur- 
face of the machine, and every cavity of the 


body, however minute, and takes up its fluid 
from thoſe ſurfaces, which it conveys by 
means of its irritability, elaſtic power, and 
the influence it receives from the nervous 

| ſyſtem, to parts of the machine for which it | 
is by nature deſtined. 


C3  - uw 
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Now What particular effects are we to ſup. 
— to be produced in the minute part of 5 
this ſyſtem to occaſion thoſe ſymptoms by 
which, the Gout is manifeſted? From the rea- 
ſoning of which the Doctor has made uſe, it 
muſt be obſtruction of the lymphatic ſyſtem. 
The. Doctor has ſhewn, it. is true, that ob- 
ſtruction in that ſyſtem will occaſion pain, 
diſtenſion, and turgeſcence in the parts be- 
low that obſtruction, whether cauſed. by in- 
durated glands, or the loſs of parts of the ſyſ-. 
tem itſelf, which prevent the fluids from be- 
ing carried . ſufficiently quickly, through the 
courſe of circulation ; but. the obſtruction 
formed in the Gout is: confined. to the moſt. 
minute radicles of the. 1ymphatics; ; conſe- 
quently, in the more ſuperior Parts, no ſuch 
obſtructions can take place, becauſe the ſources, | 
from. whence. the. lymphatic. ſyſtem. is ſup⸗ 

TE lied, are blocked. up; and then, under theſe i 
circumſtances, there would rather be a defect 
than ſuperabundance of fluids; conſequently, 
pain a and diſtenſion could not be produced, as 
the former he allows | to be the reſult of 


* the latter 


1 


\ 
\ 


— 
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But * obferiRion- to FR place in 
theſe radicles, the ſtreams which ſupply fluids 
for the inhalant veſſels would be ſuperabun- 
dant; and as they could not be abſorbed, the 
exhalant might experience the effect, which 
is more likely, re to the Doctor's own 
poſition. See page 17. 


<a this _— bs pe Eee in a great 
meaſure, the idea of Doctor Liſter (ſee page 
6) ; conſequently we cannot conclude this 
to be his meaning, though we muſt al- 
low the difference is not very diſtant; for 
Doctor Latham places the ſeat in the inhalant 
veſſels, and Doctor Liſter in the exhalant; the 
1 of which appears the moſt probable. 


Are we then to ſuppoſe the fluids —_ 
out by the exhalants to be abſorbed by the 
8 radicles of extreme exility of the inhalant ſyſtem, 
and, after paſſing ſome way through the nr 
aten then form obſtructions? | 


This might account for the ſymptoms, and 
| aptly enough coincide with the Doctor's prin- 
C 4 ciples ; ; 


— . Ss | AO >  TIEISTS nu ome ——e oo_ > — f —  — —— 
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Ciples ; but the concluſion would not by any 
means be- rationally founded on the known 
laws of the animal economy; becauſe, it 
then muſt be admitted, that fluids capable of 
being taken up by a ſeries of veſſels whoſe 
|  Eapacities are extremely ſmall, incapable of 
' circulating through veſſels, the capacities of 
whoſe canals are much larger: — or are we ta 
ſuppoſe that ſome unaccountable eauſe has 
produced ſome unaccountable contraction in 
ſome ſuperior part of the lymphatic ſyſtem, 
| whilſt the radicles, at their ori gin, were left 
in a ſtate of morbid action, and their canals, 
to a giyen point, in a ſtate of permeability ? ?) 


To men who are content with words, and 
are polite or partial enough to ſacrifice com- 
mon ſenſe at the ſhrine of ſu perſtitious cre- 
dulity, ſuch a ſuppoſition, primd facie, may 

carry along with it an air of plaufibility ; but 

not to men who can or dare uſe their reaſon- 
ing faculties; for they muſt allow, that the 

portion of a veſſel the moſt acutely ſenſible ' 

can reſiſt a ſtimulatin g cauſe which operates 
wore e on * of the ſame veſſel 
| poſſeſſed 


— 
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poſſeſſed of fli ghter digroes of ſenſation. For 
| it is an allowed fact, that all parts poſſeſſed of 

ſenſibility, have their feeling moſt acute in 
' thoſe portions which form the moſt minute 
parts of their compoſition, whether arteries, 
Veins, en, nerves, or * * 


Had the himphuie veſſels been lad 
- as continyations from the arteries taking their 
names from the fluid which was received from 
the minute branches of that ſyſtem, the hy- 
potheſis of the Doctor would have ſtood 
upon an apparently firmer foundation. Ob- 

ſtructions then formed in theſe radicles from 
the continuity of canal might have occaſioned 
diſtenſion, turgeſcence, pain, &c.; but as 
there is no ſuch continuity of canal between 
the two, but they are two diſtinct ſyſtems, 
totally independent of each other, and have 
very different origins, on this bafis the 1 
thefis cannot be ona; 


I hope it is pretty clearly proved, that no 
obſtruction can take place in the lymphatic 
a ſyſtem, i in the leaſt ſimilar to the inſtances the 


«1 
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| Doctor has W upon which he — PE 
principles of his theory, and that ſuch effects, 
if produced, in the radicles of that ſyſtem, 
would rather prevent than occaſion accumu- 
lation, pain, and tenſion, by à ſurcharge of 
fluid, prevented . from Purſuing its regular : 
courſe, 


* 


< Theitfore all — ho Doctor. * proved 
18, that the lymphatics, from obſtruction in 
the ſuperior parts of their canals, are likely 
to occaſion pain, and ſome other ſymptoms 
not diſſirgilar to what make their appearance 
in the Gout; a; ſecret very well known to 
eyery practitioner of reading and experience. 


But now let us ſee what the Doctor ad- 
vances in page 57 and 58 of his work, 
which will bring us more immediately to the 
point in queſtion, and examine upon e 
grounds of Feb, his bypotheſis 18 Pr 
ported. 


1 Frm the obſcroations,”! ſays t the Doctor, 
« which J have already made, it will eaſily 
e be 


cc 
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be ſeen, that I conſider a preternatural de- 
gree of irritability. to be generated i in the 
ſyſtem as the effect of exceſſive {ſtimulus ; 


and that the digeſtive faculties being thereby 


alſo deranged, chyle in an imperfect ſtate 


18 conſtantly forced upon the lacteals, and 
thence into the circulation, in a greater 
quantity than the ordinary offices of the 


intervening glands, and of the lungs, are 
able to correct. An incongruous unafii- 


milated fluid muſt therefore every where 
| be circulated, and expoſed to the action of 
the ſecerning extremities of the arteries. 
Here indeed it may be modified, and ren- 
dered more fit to enter by the abſorbent 


ſyſtem, where it is further modified before 


it is ultimately conveyed into the circula- 
tion again: Gut the body may be in ſuch an 


extreme fate of rritability, that the y- 


phatics, upon receiving | this imperf; & fluid, 
may thence immediately be di fuss bed, their 


40 Junctions interrupted , conſtriction produced, 


6c 


and pain, S redneſs „ and tenſion follow.” 


Now a . anſwer may be given to 
5 | 
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all this, by aſking, How come men to be 
| ſeized with the Gout where the body is not 
in a ſtate of extreme irritability, where no 
dyſpepſia or indigeſtion has taken place; but 
where the conſtitution retains its wonted 
firmneſs, the appetite is good, and the digeſ- 
tive powers ſtrong and active? And theſe cir- 
| En s Hg occur in a variety of inſtances, 


n as this argument militates againſt 
the Doctor's poſition, fo forcibly as to ſuper- 
ſede even the neceſſity of further diſcuſſion, 


_— proceed to examine whether his 


mode of accounting phyſiologically for the 
cauſe of the arthritic phænomena can ſtand 
the teſt of candid inquiry; and here, ſuppoſe ” 
we admit the preſence of an imperfe& fluid 
formed from an incongruous unaſſimilated 
fluid, it by no means appears clear that this 
fluid can produce the effects aſcribed to it by 
the Doctor, ſo as to diſturb the Iymphatics, 
interrupt their functions, produce conſtriction, 
upon which pain, redne 5 tenſion, and * 
922 


My 
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My reader will pleaſe to recollect, that the 
lymphatic ſyſtem conſiſts of a ſeries of veſſels, 
originating from innumerable minute begin- 
nings uniting into larger branches, which at 
their origin abſorb a thin fluid that is con- 
veyed through theſe larger branches into the 


cCourſe of circulation. 


The diſturbance raiſed in this ſyſtem (of 
what nature it is, the Doctor has not ſpecified) 

is ſuppoſed however to be of that kind as to 
interrupt its functions, that is, prevent the 
free circulation of the lymph through the 
Iymphatics, by diminiſhing the capacities of 
the lymphatic veſſels, from which impeded 
progreſs of the fluid is brought on; hence 
occaſioning tenſion, pain, heat, and redneſs. 


Now, allowing this to be the caſe, we muſt 
allow alſo, that this conſtriction takes place 
only in the larger ramifications, ſomewhat at 
leaſt diſtant from the radicles ; whilſt the 
radicles were left in a diſturbed flate, no inter- 
ruption to their functions, but an increaſed 
power and force beſtowed upon them, by 

1 which | 


rv o Tuf cont; 


. 8 
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which the fluid they abſorb is vehementiy 
puſhed forward through the ſtraitened vefa 21 
ſels, which veſſels, impeding the fluid's pro- 
greſs, experience a degree of tenſi on to create 
pain, &c. &c. &c. But here a very aukward 
circumſtance preſents itſelf, which would 
baffle the art of the moſt ſubtile logician to 
clear away: for here we muſt admit two dia- 
metrically oppoſite effects produced upon the 
ſame veſſels, in different parts, by the very 4 
ſelf- ſame cauſe. Otherwiſe, if conſtriction a 
| ſhould take place in a ſyſtem of veſlels, the 
whole muſt be ſubject to the ſame conſtrin- 
ging power, and then the ſmall radicles would . 
have their capacities decreaſed in proportion 
with the larger branches with which they 
are continuous, and could only abſorb as much 
fluid as the ego n eaſily u ,. 


- Nay; indeed, I bt think ie inote aturiſs 
to conclude, if this d Nurbing power, inherent 
in this imperfect fluid, ſeparated from an incon- | 
gruous unafſimilated fluid, could ſo conſtringe 
the larger branches of the lymphatic ſyſtem 


poſſeſſed of leſs ſenſation, it would produce a 
much 
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much greater effect ori the minute radicles of 
that ſyſtem poſſeſſing more acute feeling, and 
cloſe their orifice, by producing ſpaſms, and 
for a time prevent their abſorption at all. 
And this ſeems more likely to be the caſe, if 
we confider that the fame diſturbing cauſe 
may have the power to increaſe the action 
of the very fine termination of the arterial 
ſyſtem, called exhalants, ſolicit the fluids very 
_ copiouſly into their branches, and pour out 
their contents „ whence pain, diſtenſion, &c. 

may ariſe, and in ſome degree be increaſed, 
by the want of power in the abſorbent ſyſ- 
tem to imbibe the fluids as quickly as they are 
depoſited. © Nor does it appear the leaſt con- 
tradictory to ſuppoſe, that the ſame diſturb- 
ing power may cloſe up the orifices of the 
inhalant ſyſtem, and increaſe the action of 
the exhalant ones; becauſe the exhalant ones 
have the power of the heart and arterial ſyſ- 
tem impelling the fluids 2 tergo, whilſt the 
radicles have no ſuch power to aſfiſt them, 
or counteract the ons: * any r ſti- 


| mulus. 
In 
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TY the ſimall ramifications of the arterial 
- ions it may readily be conceived, when 

general conſtriction takes place in that ſyſ- 
tem, how pain, &c. may ariſe from the func- | 
tions being interrupted ; becauſe the whole 
volume of blood belonging to the machine 
paſſes from the heart through the arteries to 
their extreme branches. If conſtriction takes 
place, the heart will be oppreſſed from the 
greater quantity of blood remaining in its 
ventricles than natural: it therefore muſt exert 
its utmoſt power to free itſelf from ſuch load ; 
conſequently its force will be increaſed, and 
ſo will that of the larger arteries ; and by the 
exertion of theſe ſtrong expulſive powers, 
the blood will be hurried into the ſmaller 


branches, which being unable to permit the 


fluid to paſs freely through them from con- 
ſtriction having taken place, tenſion, pain, 
redneſs, and heat, muſt be the unavoidable 
conſequence. But as there is no ſuch force 
acting upon or from the radicles of the lym- 
phatic ſyſtem, as conſtriction under the pre- 
ſent circumſtances muſt be general, in that 
— 


—— ——— — — 
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ſyſtem, it ** not appear probable That ſuch 
conſequences can enſue. 1 


Were we to examine a number of the 
1ymptoms which frequently attend the Gout 
in the different modes in which it. ſometimes 
affects the machine, to which authors have 
given different denominations, as irregular, 
atonic, retrocedent, miſplaced, erratic, &c. 
&c. &c. we ſhould be furniſhed with many 
more arguments, which would not admit of 
a ſolution on the principles Dr. Latham has 
laid down as the baſis of his theory ; but as I 
ſhall have occaſion to take notice of them i in 
the ſucceeding part of this work, I ſhall, for 
the preſent, content myſelf with humbly pre- 
ſuming, that what I have advanced is ſuffi- 
cient to diſprove the Doctor's poſition, and 
prevent the admiſſibility of his principles in 
forming a mode of cure in a diſeaſe, by miſ- 
management ſo often rendered calamitous, 
and not unfrequently fatal ; and haſten to de- 
liver a recital of facts, from whence I deduce 
my ien of the cauſe, ſeat, conſequences, 

1 * 
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management in, and cure of the fit of the 
Gout, with-the prevention of its too frequent 


(gs e TION WL 
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nk AurHOR S OWN CASE, FROM WHENCE HE 
DEDUCES Hrs OPINION or THE NATURE OF. 
THIS DISEASE. | 


 T 8HALL now proceed to give a conciſe hiſ- 
tory of what I have experienced i in the Gout, 
| before I venture to give my opinion, relative 
to its cauſe and ſeat ; flattering myſelf the 
deductions I ſhall from thence be capable of 
drawing, may in ſome meaſure empower me 


0 preſent my readers with a ſafe, certain, 


and rational practice, as far as leads to alle- 
viating, ſhortening the duration, and prevent- 
Ing the frequent repetition of ſevere arthritic 
paroxyſms. As for the pretence of a radical 
cure, that T1 ſhall leave to a ſet of men, who 
conſider n more the cotlftieubne: parts of a pa- 
n „ tient's 
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Bent 8 purſe; a the conſtituent parts of his 
machine; and labour to load the credulous 
victim with a diſeaſe, rapacious to his pocket, 
deſtructive to his conſtitution, and dif, graceful | 
to his underſtanding ; I mean, charlatanical 


on pen 


both year 1789, T was firſt ſeized with a 
fit of the Gout, which came on in the fol- 
lowing manner : | 


At the onſet, I found myſelf oppreſſed 
with a general languor and laſſitude; fatigued 
with trifling exerciſe, and experienced a de- 
bility through the whole of my ſyſtem, at- 
tended with flight chills, ſometimes ſucceeded 
by fluſhing heats ; my pulſe was frequent, yet 
languid; my appetite impaired, not reliſhing 
with any pleafure my food, be it of what na- 
ture it would; though I rather gave the pre- | 
ference to that of the mild infipid kind, than 
made diſhes, ſo called, or highly ſeaſoned 
viands ; my tongue was ſlightly furred, with- 
out any increaſe of thirſt ; upon eating any 
thing, there came on a load and heavineſs at 
1 : N 
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my ſtomach ; and I had frequently a rumbling 
of wind in my bowels, with an uneaſy ſenſa- 
tion of fulneſs ; my habit was coſtive, and ſor- 
des alui ejeta fuit glutinoſa, et coloris potiùs ſub- 
albidi ; my urine, at firſt very pale, ſoon be- 
came high-coloured, and much leſs in quan- 
tity; my ſkin was dry; and though I have a 
natural propenſity to perſpire freely in bed at 
night, at this time I had no ſuch appear- 
ance; my ſleep was unpleaſant and unrefreſh- 
ing, and now and then I felt oppreſſed, when 
laid on my back, though in a {light degree, 
with what is called the night-mare ; my 
dreams were of the frightful, ſometimes hor- 
rid kind; my hearing was not fo acute as na- 
tural to me, and in my ears I had often a 
ſenſation fimilar to the ſound from the ſtroke 
upon a bell, whilſt objects at a {mall diſtance 
appeared to me as if e in a flight 


miſt. 


- Tos chk 3 I reinained for ſome days, 
about a week; towards the cloſe of which, 
I felt a pain in the centre of the thick 


bulbous 25 called the ball of the great 
toe, 
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toe, in my right foot, which I thought ori- 
ginated from a ſharp pebble that had got 
into my ſhoe, and inſinuated itſelf under 
that part; it had that feel exactly; this pain 
continued to teaze me for three days, and 
now and then, in particular poſitions of my 
foot, as I walked, was "ey: acute, though 
tranſitory. | 


| My medical friends, with 3 I at that 
time aſſociated, conſidered my complaint as 
the attack of a flow fever, brought on by 
cloſe application to ſtudy, and living too low, 
in proportion to the exerciſe I took. In this 
opinion I was willing to coincide more pro- 
bably from fear than reflection; for of this 
diſeaſe I always had a horrid dread ; the ſe- 
vere ſufferings of my father for many years 
from the Gout, had left ſuch a painful im- 
preſſion on my mind, as neither philoſophy 
nor medical confidence could conquer. 


However, I was ſoon relieved from this 
ſtate of error; for, early on the fourth 
morning, I was wakened with the moſt ex- 
5 3 cruciating 


* 
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eruciating pain in my toe and foot, infinitely 
ſuperior to any thing I had ever experienced; 
moſt acute in the central point of which 1 
firſt com plained. But notwithſtanding my 
pain in thoſe parts was ſo much increaſed, I 
found the whole of the general ſymptoms, 
with which I was firſt affected, greatly alle- 
viated, and many of them totally gone; the 
chief of what remained were a load at my 
ſtomach aſter eating, fulneſs of the inteſtinal 
canal from flatulence, and coſtiveneſs. | 


FP In a little time my foot began to ſwell, 
and continued to increaſe for ſome days, hav- 
ing a highly inflammatory appearance, a bright 
_ poliſhed redneſs on the ſurface. of the ſkin, 
and at the fame time the parts all around it 
were œdematous. After this the pain began 
gradually to decreaſe, gentle general perſpira- 
tion came on every evening, and an increaſed 
moiſture on the diſeaſed foot; but in the joint 
of the great toe, and great part of the meta- 
tarſal, or ſmall bones of the foot, at their 

| Ires, there remained for ſome time great 
evil * * Win recovered their uſual 
ſtren geh 
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ſtrength by very ſlow degrees: for, * the 
beginning of the fit to my being perfectly 
re-eſtabliſhed, fix weeks had elapſed. | 


I ſhould have an that, before the 
attack, I enjoyed my uſual ſtate of ow | 
health, 171147 8 


Le I * * as a bands, fit of hs 
Gout occurring in a good conſtitution, con- 
ſequently the pureſt hiſtory which can be 
given of the diſeaſe. And accounts of diſ- 
eaſes, under ſuch circumſtances, will lead us 
more clearly to develope the true cauſes, than 
from other conſtitutions i in a leſs perfect ſtate. 
For, in the former, diſeaſes ſhew the genuine 
efforts of their power uncombined with any 
conſtitutional defect, which very often occa- 
ſions anomalous appearances. And it is proba- 
bly on this account that we often have tranſ 
mitted to us ſuch 2 variety of deſcri ptions, 
differing from each other in ſome material 
points, of the fame complaint... For it is 
a truiſm beyond the poſſibility of a doubt in 
medicine, that ſimilar cauſes muſt produce 

| I. | ſimilar 
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Arhilar baits ; ; that en there is any varia 
tion, it muſt be owing to the different cir- 
cumſtances under which the thing acted up- 
on is placed, and not to alteration in the 


f — « 199.2 


This mig ght be | Wide this: proper pave 
for ing my concluſions, as from the ap- 
pearances above recited I mean to form my 
data; but it will furniſh us with ſome more 
light into the ſubject, if we conſider the mode 
| of treatment which was e eee 

Under the idea of F pulting Gin the 
gouty matter as quick as poſſible into the 
extremities, as ſoon as the ſymptoms ſhewed 

clearly the fpecific nature of the diſeaſe, Ma- 
deira, flannel, and patience, were recommend- 
ed to me. Coinciding at that time with my 
own ideas, I adopted the plan; however, 1 
found my pain increaſe; wine, inſtead of in- 
vigorating my ſyſtem, and giving me ſpirits, 
appeared only to depreſs me, increaſe my 
heat, and render me more feveriſh. Still I 


unn till wy * ſeemed to have altered 
its ; 
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its nature and ſituation; for, inſtead of thoſe 
quick darting pains, ſimilar to that of a hot 

needle ſometimes running through the joint; 
at others, a ſenſation as of ſcraping the bone 
of the foot with a jagged inſtrument, or of a 
dog's gnawing the joint; ſometimes of ge- 
neral compreſſion of the foot, as if it were 
ſqueezed in a vice; and other deep-ſeated 
pains, indeſcribable, becauſe incapable of com- 
pariſon; I found my foot in the ſuperior 
part extremely hot, and unealy from diſten- 
ſion of the cellular membrane and ſkin, and 
the joints of my toe and metatarſal bones 

* only in particular motions. 


This very ee alteration-i in the lo- 
cal affection induced me to conſider the cauſe 
of this change, in reflecting upon which, I 
thought I had ſome reaſon for drawing the 
following concluſion: that I was not now 
labouring under the original diſeaſe, but un- 
der the effects, increaſed probably, and con- 
tinued, by the heating regimen I had been 
3 8 to n The more cloſely I 
| , conſidered 
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conſidered the circumſtances, and compared 
the two different ſtates of pain with each 
other that J had experienced, the more was 
I convinced of the rectitude of my conclu- 
ſion, and therefore did not hefi tate to alter 
| my plan. | 3 | 


| Inſtead, ty of perſiſting i in my cor- 
dial and ſtimulating-regimen, I had recourſe 
to one-more antiphlogiſtic and I "_ 
1 nns I had not at fat nnn 


* left t off, in a dense a thei uſe of 
wine; and took very freely of the ſaline mix- 
ture, into half a pint of which I put one ounce 
and an half of ſpirits of juniper, and two 
drachms of the ſpirits of nitrous æther, of 
which, within the ſpace of twenty- four hours, 
I took more than a pint; in the evening, an 
antimonial diaphoretic; and in the n 
of the * eh a cathartic — no ot 


* Able means, 1 Grd meſeiCii in many 


36-80 relieved ;; the — of. my foot 
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began to ſubſide, the heat became leſs vio- 
lent, and the fiery redneſs gradually to diſap- 
pear; though the uneaſineſs at my ſtomach 
after eating, the coſtiveneſs of my habit, and 
the high colour of my urine, continued; 

though all of them in a leſs degree; my 
urine r a my yellowiſh ſediment. 


Oh theſe n 1 added to * * 
retic a few grains of calomel at night, and 
took, the ſucceeding morning, fifteen grains 
of compound extract of colocynth ; by which, 
on a repetition, my intended purpoſe was fully 
anſwered ; my uneaſy ſymptoms diſappeared; 
and my appetite began to recover itſelf, and 
ſoon return to its uſual ſtate; my foot, though, 
remained weak for ſome time, which I en- 
deavoured to remove by. friction with coarſe 
flannel; at different times moving the joints 
when ſittin g. and occaſionally walking, though 
in pain; by which the weakened pry reco- 
yered their tone and Sy; 
Aſter 3 conſidering the whole of 
the fymptoms, tracing pls Progrefion from 

the 
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the onſet to the termination, and then taking 
them collectively, I was by no means ſatisfied 
with any former opinions I had read concern- 
ing. the Gout, much leſs with the general 
mode of cure recommended in this diſeaſe, 
particularly in caſes conſtitutionally ſimilar to 


my own. The ſymptoms which preceded 


the painful paroxyſin, or the pain itſelf, ap- 


peared not to be of the inflammatory kind, 


though external inflammation was the com- 
mon conſequence, but much more forcibly 


to be affections. of the nervous ſyſtem. I 


would be. underſtood here, from the begin- 


ning, to that perceptible alteration of my pain 


(ſee pages 35 to 41); for here I conſider 
the real gouty fit concludes, - 


CSECTAIO.N.Iv. 


REASONS ADDUCED IN SUPPORT OF THE OPI- 


" 'NION GIVEN IN THE FORMER SECTION, OF 


THE GOUT BEING A NERVOUS AFFECTION. 


Wua r I have offered in the laſt ſection, re- 
lative to the Gout being a nervous affe&ion, 
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will appear matter of mere opinion. It therefore 
may be thought incumbent upon me to ſhew 
the reaſons upon which I think it is founded; 
which I the more readily attempt to give, as 
I flatter myſelf a fact of ſome practical conſe- 
quence will be aſcertained. We muſt now, 
therefore, examine the ſymptoms ſeparately. 


And firſt, The ſymptoms which manifeſted 


\ themſelves before the pain of my foot became 


violent, as enumerated in pages 35, 36, and 37, 
are evidently of the nervous kind; which, on 
examination, we ſhall find fimilar to thoſe by 
which people are oppreſſed who labour un- 
der a flow fever, and brought on in the fol- 
lowing manner. We muſt, however, pre- 
_ viouſly obſerve, that the nerves themſelves 
are univerſally allowed to be the inſtruments 
of all ſenſation, by whoſe influence many parts 
are put into, and all parts continued in mo- 
tion; which motion is quick, or flow, ſtrong, 
weak, &c. according to the energy, or de- 
_ bility, of that ſyſtem by which it is created. 
It is certain alſo, that flow fevers will ariſe 
from any cauſe which can debilitate the action 


of 
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of the nervous em fich as great fatiguts 
mental or corporeal ; exceſs of venery ; ſevere 
ftudy; uncaſineſe of mind long continued; great 
evacuations, whether of blood, or other fluids 
of the machine; morbid matter received into, 
or generated in the habit, &c. &c. &c. We 
know likewiſe, that the ſymptoms which are 
the conſequences of theſe cauſes, ariſe from 
a torpor of the nervous ſyſtem ; by which 
means the excretions of the whole habit are 
made in too ſmall quantities, and ſome of the 
excretories almoſt entirely cloſed ; on which 
account a very large proportion of excremen- 
titious matter, that ſhould be conſtantly paſſ- 
ing out of the habit, is retained, and r 
of Ant n natures 3 — | 


Mk * this mfirimbay; a different train of 

Gee occurs, according to the different 

parts affected, till nature, or the powers of the 

conſtitution, are rouſed to free themſelves 
from theſe oppreſſive affections, and either 

corrects, aſſimilates, ejects, or otherwiſe con- 

quers the primary offending cauſe; which 
done, the nerves begin to aſſume their pro- 
per 
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per and natural actions, all the different parts 
dependant thereon perform their uſual func- 
tions, and the whole machine reaſſumes its 
wonted regularity in action and accuſtomed 
neu- Arn 12 


i Theſe facts being indiſputable, allowed by 
authorities of the firſt eminence; and obvious 
to any diſcriminating. practitioner, it will be 
fome ſatisfaction to ſee how they quadrate 
with thoſe ſymptoms, conſidered as ED 
fors of the enge ene | | 


The firſt appearances i them- 
e J have ſaid, were, general languor and 
laſfitude,' fatigue from, triſling exerciſe, debility 
F the whole ſyſtem, had and heavineſ at my 
fomach  atfer eating, coftiveneſs, pallid urine, 
dalneſs o hearing, ſounds in my ears now and 
then, ſimilar to the ſound-of a firoke from à bell; 
 dimmeſs of fight, as if objects at a ſmall diſtance 
were” nee in a n &c. &c. Cc. 

5 it mai be 2 that i any 
parts depend upon another for the promotion 
3 7 or 
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or continuance of their ation, any defect in 


that action may naturally be attributed to 
ſomething defective in the moving cauſe; 


and that moving cauſe reſides in the nerves: 


for if the branch of a nerve ſerving any part 
be divided, that part will loſe its power, and 
become paralytic in a given time, if not in- 
ſtantaneouſly ; nor can the total loſs be attri- 
buted to any other cauſe. That the defect re- 


ſides in the nervous ſyſtem, I hold certainly 


to be the caſe, when the motions of the va- 


rious parts of the ſyſtem are conſidered in 


general: for I am well aware, where a parti- 
cular part is only affected in the manner here 
defcribed, that defect may be, and often is, 
owing to ſome deringement or other in the 
organic. ſtructure of the part, or incapability 
of the part, from ſome accidental cauſe, feel- 
ing the influence of the nerves, thou gh they 


themſclyes retain their full power. 


/ 


The 3 Wm ee appear 
evidently to ariſe from want of power in the 


parts affected to perform their offices in a 


manner Ne with a ſtate of health. 
| Hence 


6 


— 
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ä Hence the muſcles of the machine perform 
their motions weakly; the circulation of the 
blood becomes languid ; the ſtomach and in- 
teſtines are ſluggiſh and torpid in their ac- 
tion ; the organs of hearing imperſect in their 
feeling; as well as the eyes loſing, in ſome 
degree, the elearneſs and acuteneſs of their 
viſion; and all this from ſome cauſe affecting 
thoſe inſtruments of action or motion, upon 
which the perceptive and moving powers of 
| theſe. parts depend. And that this muſt be 
the caſe, is obvious ; becauſe, previous to the 
attack of this diſeaſe, theſe organs experienced 
in themſelves no defect, but were ,perform= 
e functions with eaſe and freedom. 


Now, this cauſe f take to be, the ——_ 

or gouty matter exerciſing a ſedative power 
upon the nervous ſyſtem in the firſt inſtance ; 
whence a torpor in the action of all the parts 
ſubje& to their influence is occaſioned, by 
which means the, fluids, which ought to cir- 
culate freely to the external parts of the ma- 
chine, are conveyed too ſparingly, and hence 


the larger veſſels af the habit ex cperience an 
E oppreſſive 
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| oppreſſive plenitude, till, by their increaſed 
action, acquired by the natural ſtimulus of 5 
the habit, that is, the matter of heat inherent 
in the blood being there collected, increaſes 
their power, and occaſions the blood to be 
puſhed forwards more freely; by which in- 
ereaſe of power, the morbid offending matter 
is thrown from the more internal parts of the 
ſyſtem, ſeparated by a law of nature from the 
circulating fluids, and depoſited by the fame 
hw on the extremities, and thoſe chiefly of 
the ſmall joints moſt diſtantly removed from 
the heart and larger arteries, where the moſt 
forcible circulatory powers reſide, and to 
which the ſmaller veſſels of the ſame order 
are ſubſervient ; the offending matter ſo de- 
poſited, then, from its acrimony, begins to 


irritate the minute fibrous expanſions of the 


nervous ſyſtem, creating acute pain, and that 
very often inſtentaneouſly ; by this means the 
fluids are ſolicited to the parts, ſpaſms in the 
cutaneous veſſels take place, tenſion and ſwell- 

mg ſucceed, with inflammation externally, 
till the arthritic matter, ſeparated from the 
habit, loſes its power, and is partly thrown 
5 5 A h out 
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ont of the conſtitution by. the cutaneous 

pores, partly re- abſorbed and eliminated by 
ſome of the other excretories, particularly the 
kidneys and urinary paſſages; and this appears 
to be the mode of which nature makes uſe 
to free the machine from matters ſo offenſive. 
Nor does it ſeem improbable, that nature 
employs this pain as her inſtrument of re- 
lief to the conſtitution in general; for we 
find, upon its acceſſion, which forms the ſe- 
cond ſtage of the Gout, the various affections 
under which the conſtitution previouſly la- 
boured, vaniſh, and ſymptoms. of an oppo- 
ſite nature ſucceed : the febrile affections be- 
gin to put on a different appearance; the 
gulſe grows ſtrong and full, though leſs fre- 
quent; ; the countenance aſſumes a florid hue; 
general heat is diffuſed over the body; there 
comes on a greater thirſt, and a ſtronger de- 
fire for diluting and ſub- acid drinks; the urine 
grows higher coloured; and other ſymptoms, 
more indicative of continued inflammatory 
fever, take place, with exacerbations in the 
evening; and things continue in this ſtate till 
the abatement of the pain; and then the vio- 


i511 K+ lence 
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lence gradually decreatee, and at laſt goes off 
leaving the part affected, ſwelled, red, and ᷑x- 
tremely weak : which are 'only mere effects 

1 on «ud the nn gouty 1 irritation. 


Frotd whe has been advinced, it will ap- 
pear highly probable, that the painful ſymp- 
toms are ſtrong indications of the eritical de- 
poſition of arthritic matter, ſeparated from the 
circulating maſs of fluids; for all the ſymp- 
toms preceding the pain, on its acceſſion, 


of immediately give way, and a train of other 


fymptomatic appearances come on, occaſion- 
ed and ſupported by the pain itſelf. Though 
here we muſt except ſome affections of the 
ſtomach, liver, and inteſtines, for theſe do net 
immediately recede : but theſe affections are 
now to be conſidered only as effects produced 
upon theſe organs by the nervous torpor in- 
creaſed by the arthritic matter, and require 
- ſome longer time before they can clear them- 
ſelves from theſe effects, owing to the de- 
rangement of — functions by the former 
Fb, ä 


Here 
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* 


Hlere effects conſtitute a cauſe, as happens i in 
many other complaints, viz. in conſumption; 
inflammation is the cauſe of abſceſs; abſceſs, 
of ulceration ; ulceration, of conſumption : 
hence the conſequences of inflammation are 
the ſource of that fatal diſeaſe.  _ 


Jaundice and dropſy are ſaid to be occa- 

fioned by hard drinking. But this is not to 
be conſidered the immediate cauſe: : it is the 

effects which produce theſe diſcaſes; nay, the 
latter is very frequently the conſequence of 
| the former, Let us, for conviction, , trace 
them : Men who drink hard, have their ſto, 
mach firſt diſordered; whence the appetite is 
leſſened; the digeſtive organs impaired; badly 
claborateg, chyle produced; the liver, and 
other of the viſceral glands, obſtructed, and 
| in time become ſcirrhous ; the nervous y 
tem, and other of the moving powers, de. 
bilitated from defect of nutricious juices, and 
torpor of the ſtomach itſelf, Hence bile, 
which ſhould paſs out” of the habit by the 
inteſtines, 1s re-abſorbed after. its ſecretion, 
and thrown all over the machine, producing 

TIRE" ps E Z a a yellow 
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A yellow ſuffuſion and colour over the ſkin 
and Ax ; from WE bee the craſis = l 
watery, which 1s | Apes in che cellular - 
membrane, in the extremities, various other 
parts of the machine, and different cavities: 
and hence ariſe jaundice and dropſy. Many 
more inſtances might be adduced to prove 
this point; but theſe will be ſufficient clearly 
to ſhew, that firſt cauſes may produce effects, 
5 which effects may themſelves be the ſource 
| of other conſequences, independent of the 
| action of firſt cauſes 3 And is, when 5 have 
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THAT PAIN, THE CHARACTERISTIC SYMPTOM 
"OF THE GOUT, IS OCCASIONED BY STIMULUS 
"IN THE PIRST | INSTANCE, ATTEMPTED re ge] ; 
os 'BE PROVED, IN CASES OF REGULAR GOUT, - 


£ 


TRE circumſtances which have been men- 
tioned «(a with — to the Gout, we 
. | | : t 
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ſhall have occaſion to go into by ad by, 
more at large. We ſhall here, therefore, 
confine ourſelves to prove, that pain does 
ariſe, in the firſt inſtance, merely from ir- 
ritation; of which we ſhall be convinced, if 
we will but be at the trouble of examining 
by what means pain is in general occaſioned; 
from whence we ſhall be able very readily to 
account for the opinion, that, when a fit of 
the- Gout occurs, it cures every other ma- 
lady; which occaſions the greetings: of j Joy © on 
ww attack of this diſeaſe. . 


anche pain is Seeed in three n: : 
ne from ſtimulus, ſpaſm, or diſtenſion; 
which two laſt generally ſucceed the firſt; and, 
in a variety « of caſes, 918 form an union. 


of F % 
* 


7 Be tier af a p; the bite of many * 
riles; the acceſſion of het ſubſtances to the ſkin, 
productive of ſealds or burns; the application. 
of cauſtic ſubſtances ; highly” acrimonious hu- 
- mours ſeparated from the fluids of the habit, 
are. PROOFS OF THE FIRST, OF TE $E- 
Eq |. + 0 
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coxp, acute head-ach, produced by. Jrights, 

fears, or other mental affeflions ; alſo from af- 
fadliont of tbe flomach, or other parts. And, 

OF'THE LAST, diſtenſions of the duttus com- 
munis choledochus, from, what are called, ga/l- 

. "Rlones;; alſo of calcareous ſubſtances paſſing 
« through the ureters and urethra; colic, and 
ol ber inteftinal pains from ſeybala, or hardened 
þ . al GP for Sat &c. &c. &c, - 


When pain is occaſioned by the firſt yy 2 
it is felt inſtantaneouſly ; ; for the wound is no 
{ſooner received, nor do the ſtimulating mate 
rials ſooner come into contact with the part, 
but pain is the immediate conſequence. In 
. the ſecond, the ſpaſm is ſcarce formed ere 
the. pain is perceptible, and, in both theſe 
caſes, in a ſtrong degree; but in the laſt, it 
i is progreſſive, and increaſes in proportion to 

the diſtenſion, till the parts affected are either 
relieved, or have their powers of foeling de- 
ſtroyed by the diſtending cauſe; whilſt, on 
the other hand, that occaſioned by mere ſti- 


mulus, f is acute at the very moment of the 
1 attack; 


% 
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ck and, if the acuteneſs at firſt felt was 
to increaſe, the pain itſelf would be into- 


herable. | | | 5 


Now, which ever of theſe may be 12 
gauſe of pain, it muſt produce an effect upon 
the inſtruments of all {cnſations and theſę are 
the nerves, | 


1 in the feſt ES produces hs 
effect ; ſpaſm, ſoon after; and diſtenſion till 
later. But the ſecond and the third of theſe 
cauſes muſt become irritative before the in- 
ſtruments of ſenſation can feel the power of 


the operating cauſe. 


But . will dC ;rritability, ſpaſm, DD 
and diſtenſion ; all which obviouſly exiſt in an 
arthritic paroxyſm, as we have before proved; 
and, fo long as the ſtimulus of the Gout con- 
tinues, both ſpaſm and diſtenſion increaſe; 3 8s 
ſoon as it abates, they gradually go off; the 
Luticular veſlels become pervious; local ſweat- 
ing is produced; and the Parts reſume their 
ned ape range. 


It 
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It now remains to be proved, that this ſtis 
mulus does exiſt in the firt inſtance in the 
_ Gout; and that the ſtimulus ſo acting, is oc 
caſioned by gouty matter inherent, or 1 
me in the conſtitution, | 


In the firſt place, therefore, we ſhall ob- 
ſerve, that, in all habits ſubject to the Gout, 
it is very common for them to have acute and 
tranſitory pains, affecting different parts of 
the machine, which come on fuddenly, dart- 
ing in different directions, and as ſuddenly 
pals away; theſe pains often reſembling the 
paſſing of a ſharp needle quickly through the 
parts themſelves; which parts thus affected 
are moſt commonly the ſmall joints of the 
hands and feet, with the metatarſal and- me- 
tacarpal bones, eſpecially i in ſuch ſtates of the 
atmoſphere as impede a free inſenſible perſpi- 
ration ; the joints alſo of the ancles, knees, 
elbows, and wriſts, will not unfrequently ex- 
perience the ſame feelings; darting pains will 
often affect the head; the upper orifice of the 
ſtomach experience a painful ſenſation, un- 
like the cardialgia ariſing from acidities, 

ö or 
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or any other ſpecies of ſaburra ; the roots alſo 
of the teeth become affected with a jarring 
uneaſy ſenſation, appearing to creep only on 
their external ſurface, or the membrane rather 
with which they are ſurrounded ; all which 
are very fugitive ; beſides, theſe parts will very 
often be alternately affected, and are fre- 
quently amongſt the train of ſymptoms which 
precede | a gouty paroxyſm. But if theſe 
pains continue fixed for a little time, and no 
accident occurs nor any attempt is made to 
remove them, ſpaſms of the ſmall veſſels of, 
and contiguous to the parts, will ſucceed, ob- 
ſtructions be formed, diſtenſion occur conſe- 
quently, and a fit of the Gout be brought on, 
fixing itſelf in that part where the prediſ- 
poſition to receive it is the ſtrongeſt; for 
one part of the ſame conſtitution may have a 
ſtronger prediſpoſition than another to favour 
the reception of the morbid cauſe. | 


Let us now ſee what ſucceeds, upon the 
application of any inſtantaneouſly ſtimulant or 
pungent ſubſtance to the ſkin: ſuppoſe, the 
Ring of a waſp. Pain immediately affects the 

| | part ; 
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part ; ſpaſm 3 18 Wade on, cloſing the orificg 
of the cutaneous veſſels ſurrounding at- for 


ſome way; the fluids. are ſolicited to the 


part, and thoſe adjacent; which, meeting with 
obſtruction, diſtend the yeſlels, and occaſion 


inflammation and ſwelling, by the red blood 


being puſhed into the ſerous veſſels, and the 


exhalant arteries of the cellular membrane 
pouring forth their contents into the cells, and 


the fluids tranſuding through the coats of the 


arteries which paſs through that reticular mem - 
braneous EX cpanſion 3 which effects increaſe 


| | and continue fo long as the ſtimulating cauſe 


S 


remains, Which will 5 fore: AUS: from the, 


the 3 made by ls ſting of the = 
animal ;—the action of the poiſon ceaſing, 
ſpaſm of the cuticular veſſels 1 18 taken off, and 
the accumulated fluids partly pals throu gh the 
veſſels fo freed, and are partly abſorbed by the 
inhalants, and carried into the courſe of cir- ; 


culation. 6; 


Arbe ſame phznomena 2 occur in a 


00 the Gout; for the pain in Wat is often 
as 
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as inſtantaneous, and the conſequent effects as 
certain in every conſtitution not too much 
debilitated, rendered torpid, or worn almoſt 


out 188 uren diſeaſe, or old _ 


We find alſo, that Rimitivties, Aue had 

as the Gout is apparently leaving one foot, 
after a ſmart fit, the other will be ſeized, and 
the ſame painful ſcene repeated; which has 
been attributed to the metaſtaſis or tranſla- 
tion of the gouty matter from one foot to the 
other. 1 confeſs, I cannot be of that opi- 
nion, any more than, that, when one part is in 
pain, and is relieved by another part being 
attacked, it ſhould be attributed to the Rune 
ſource; becauſe the recent pain generally 
manifeſts itſelf before the former is ſuffi- 
ciently alleviated ; for, between the two at- 
tacks, there is not time for the matter ere- 
ating pain in the firſt inſtance being abſorb- 
ed, paſſing through the courſe of circulation, 
and again being depolited _ the diſtant 

ane =, Jo 


This appearance moch more ene fa- 


f 183 | * yours 
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vours the opinion of immediate ſtimulus af⸗ 
fecting the nervous ſyſtem: 


For, under theſe circumſtances; I rather 
conclude, that all the ſtimulating matter in- 
herent in the habit has not been ſeparated 
from the fluids, and thrown upon the parts 
firſt affected ; and that what remains, or a 
portion of it, may be elſewhere depoſited 
in ſome other part prediſpoſed to feel the ſti- 
mulating power; freſh pain is created in that 
part, and the former alleviated, by the latter 
pain more ſenſibly affecting, and with greater 
violence, the part moſt recently attacked. 
For this we find to be the caſe, in a variety 
of nervous affections, where pain is the aſſo- 
ciate, independent of gouty ſtimulus. 


_ Acutely painful head-achs have been re- 
lieved by ſinapiſms applied to- the feet, and 
bliſters on the back ; pains within the thorax 
ſubdued by the application of external ſtimu- 
lants, as have alſo pains in the ſtomach and 
' inteſtines; painful rheumatic affections of the 
teeth and jaws, by "bliſters behind the ears; 


convulſions, 
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_ convulſions, from pain arifing from dentition, | 
have been taken off by bliſters on the back; 
all which alleviations are to be attributed to 
pain induced by freſh ſtimulus applied to di- 
ſtant parts, more than to any diſcharge occa- 
fioned by them. And theſe, I preſume, af- 
ford as ſtrong proof that the affections ariſe 
in the nervous ſyſtem; and, from that cir- 
cumſtance, are capable of being alleviated by 
ſtimulus more diſtantly applied, from the ge- 
neral communication of the nerves through 
every part of the machine, and that univer- 
fal ſympathy prevalent between the nervous 
fibrillæ and common ſenſorium, Zhe Brain, 
from whence all the nerves, however mi- 
nute, derive their origin, and by which they 
are ſupplied with every power that they poſ- 
ſeſs: they cannot be accounted for rationally 
in any other way. 


From what has been above advanced, I 
flatter myſelf it will be allowed, that ſtimu- 
| lus, in the firſt inſtance, produces the Gout ; 
"Whether we conſider the mode of the attack, 

the ſymptoms accompanying its progreſs, or 


the 
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the alleviation or removal of pain in one part, 


by the accidental circumſtance of pain oc- 
curring in another; and that this ſtimulus 
. depends upon ſome acrimony depofited on 


the nervous fibrillæ of the part affected, ſe- 


parated from the maſs of fluids; which acri- 


mony we call arthritic, from the effect it uni- 


verſally 8 


till, however; to ſtrengthen our doctrine, 


4 we examine what happens in the 


cure; how theſe pains, on their firſt appear 
ances, when flight and erratic, may often be 
taken off; or the ſucceeding fit, when that is 


not the caſe, be mitigated or ſhortened. If 


theſe coincide with the idea ſuggeſted, we 


ſhall have the ſtrongeſt reaſons, from whence 
concluſions may be drawn favourable to the 


vchole of our theory. 


For it often happens, in latent diſeaſes, 
where the cauſe has been diſputable, that 
the method of cure has thrown great light 
upon, and frequently diſcovered the real cauſe, 


which before was enveloped i in obſcurity. 


4g 8. When 
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When the conſtitution is labouring under 
the ſymptoms above ſpecified, we find that 
evacuations are the true and certain remedies; 
for, under a fit of the Gout, ſuppoſe the pa- 
tient uſes only patience and flannel, it ſeldom 
abates of its violence till a diaphoreſis takes 
place in the part affected, which ſoon after 
becomes general, and a mitigation of all his 
painful ſenſations i is the conſequence ; his urine 
begins to be made in larger quantities, depo- 
fiting a deep-coloured lateritious ſediment ; 
the body becomes leſs coſtive; and the ſkin, 
ſhould no ſenſible moiſture ſuffuſe its ſurface, 
which, though it generally does, has a ſoft, 
velvety, and moderate warm feel; indicative. 
of a free and increaſed inſenſible perſpiration 
having taken place, and continuing ; and, in 
this manner, the Gout makes its exit. 


E When pains affect the foot, and fly firſt 
from one foot to the other, or affect different 
Parts of the ſame foot alternately, never to- 


rally diſappearing, and ſhewing a diſpoſition 
to fix for a day or two, which I have often 


experienced; theſe pains will very frequently 


77 
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be taken off by a cathartic, ſucceeded, if ne- 
ceſſary, by a vomit, and a gentle diaphoretic 
or two; but ſhould they not, the fit will be 
leſs violent in its attack, and ſhortened by a 
repetition of the cathartic, and perſeverance 
in the diaphoretic. I ſpeak now of the ex- 
periment repeatedly made upon myſelf ;— 
for, when I am labouring under theſe cir- 
cumiſtances, and have reaſon to believe the 


Gout will fix, I endeavour to prepare my 


habit for its reception, and often am freed 
from the attack ; but, ſhould that not be the 
caſe, and the regular fit come on, I wait for 
two or three days very patiently, taking no- 
thing but the faline mixture, very copiouſly, 
till I find an abatement of the pain in the 
joint, that is, till it begins to be tolerably 
eaſy, except when put in motion; I then 
have recourſe to cathartics, ſuch as carry off, 
through the firſt paſſages; the common ſordes, 
and clear, at the ſame time, the hepatic ſyſ- 
tem. This I occaſionally repeat, and every 
night take ſome diaphoretic; to which, if I 
find any violent recurrence of my pain at any 
time,. I add a proper quantity of opium ; and, 
| | by 
8 
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by this treatment, I. ſeldom have a ſevere 
painful fit of above four or five Gaps conti- 


nuanee at the molt. 


This method I adopted, Gam: obſerving 
that, in two autumns, when I was ſeized 
with ſpontaneous diarrhæa, and one with the 
cholera morbus, the three winters ſucceeding 
theſe complaints, I eſcaped trom my fit of the 


, 


8 Gout. 


If we may be permitted to draw any con- 
cluſion from the modes here recited, of the 
Gout making its exit from the habit, and of 
its prevention, it would be, that nature ſeems 
to aim at evacuating the morbid matter, and 
relieves, by thoſe means, the conſtitution ; 
and that it appears judicious in practitioners 
to purſue her laws, particularly as we know 
nothing of the ſpecific nature of the offend- 
ing matter, have no power to promote its 
aſſimilation to the nature of our healthful 
fluids, and are incapable of pphing g any thing 
for its correction. 


Fa: SE C- 


* 
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SECTION vl. 


SHEWING THAT THE SAME CIRCUMSTANCES 
OCCUR IN THE MISPLACED AS IN THE RE- 

" GULAR GOUT — RESPECTING THE FIRST 
CAUSE — AND THE RECAPITULATION. 


Tuus far have I confined my reaſoning to 
the regular Gout, and what I have in a great 
meaſure experienced myſelf, I ſhall now try 
whether the ſame reaſoning will not hold 
good, in what I name the 7rregular Gout ; 
under which term I include what authors 
have ſtyled miſplaced, and retrocedent. The 
words acute, chronic, and atonic, rather carry 
our ideas to the conſtitution of the patient 
attacked, than to any alteration in the diſeaſe 
itſelf, which might from theſe denominations 
be inferred. Now I conſider but one ſpecies 
of the Gout, and that is, the acute, which 
may be either regular, retrocedent, or miſ= 
placed; for the cauſe of the diſeaſe muſt be 
always the. ſame ; and, when it varies in its 
| modes 


» 
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modes of attack, that depends upon the na- 
ture of the conſtitution, the nature of the 
parts it attacks, or from ſame accident or 
miſmanagement in itg_treatment. 

Before J proceed, it will be neceſſary to 
premiſe ſome facts, for the more clear under- 


ſtanding of what I ſhall hereafter advance, 


Before a conſtitution can be affected by a 
diſeaſe which depends upon the action of 
any morbid matter, that conſtitution muſt be 
poſſeſſed of a certain prediſpoſition to favour 
its attack; for, without ſuch prediſpoſition, 
the morbid materials may circulate in the 
habit without producing any ſuch effect. 
This is verified in a thouſand inſtances, in 
infectious complaints; > A number of people 
living in the fame houſe, feeding upon the 
fame viands, breathin g the fame atmoſphere, 
purſuing the fame occupatipn, will remain 
free from the ulcerated fore thraat, putrid fe- 
ver, &c. whilſt many in the ame place wall 
be labouring under thoſe diſeaſes. Nurſes, 
who have never had the ſmall pox, will, for 
. years, 
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years, be in continual habits of attending pa+ 
tients afflicted with that diſeaſe, and live per- 
fectly free from infection; ſtill, at ſome fu- 
ture period, be ſeized with the malady. 


| | Nay, children will be inoculated with the 
very matter of the ſmall pox, and not at one 
time catch the diſeaſe ; ſtill at another, expp2 


rience the diſaſter. | 


Their . at one time, and theit 
eutching the affection at another, cannot be 
attributed to any other cauſe, but the con- 

ſtitution wanting at one time, and having at 
| the other, the prediſpoſition to favour or pror 


mote the effect. 


The fame peculiarities occur in different 
parts of the conſtitution. Some, on catching 
cold, will conſtant! 1 have the lungs affected; 

others, the head; or m membrane 
lining the inſide of the noſtrils; ſome be- 
come feverith, and have hot erruptions break 
out at the noſe; others be troubled with in- 
flammatory ſore throats ; ; ſome, certain to be 


afflicted | 
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afflicted with rheumatic affections; whilſt 
others haye as conſtantly inflammations of 
the * 


* 


Let us now ſee what i is meant t by the i 
Placed G out... This 1 is, when the Gout, affect- 
ing the habit, inſtead of maintaining its regu- 
lar form of fixing upon the ſmall joints of the 
extremities, takes up its reſidence in ſome of 
the internal parts; as in the head, lungs, ſlo- 
math, kidneys, inteſtines, &c. Now, I con- 
tend, that the prediſpoſition in ſome of theſe 
parts to receive and feel the ſtimulus of the 
arthritic acrimony, is ſtronger than that in the | 
extremities ; and therefore, miſplaced Gout i is 
the conſequence. 


The tie Gout occurs when the Gout 
has appeared in its regular form, but, from 
ſome cauſe or other, perhaps debility of the 
ſyſtem, miſmanagement, or ſome accident 
takes place, and by either, this humor cannot 
be retained in its ſituation, is ſolicited to ſome 
other part, or repelled, and again received into 

| F 4 =o 
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the habit, ad then becomes in fact a mif.. 
; placed Gout, 


Many inſtances of both theſe varieties have 
occurred repeatedly to men in practice of 
any n in this diſeaſe. 


1 remeniber the caſe of a indy; abject 4 ta 
the Gout, who, in an advanced age, was at- 
tacked as uſual with a regular fit ; it conti- 
nued for a ſhort ſpace; and, on its abating, 
ſhe was ſeized with peripneumonie affections, | 
great pain in her Jungs, extreme difficulty of 
| breathing, a troubleſome cough, while the © 
expectorated a quantity of phlegm ftreaked 
with blood. Theſe ſymptoms were ſo. vio- 
lent, that ſhe was thought to be in extreme 
danger. The phyſicians who were called in, 
immediately pronounced it the Gout upon her 
lungs : they preſcribed volatile cordial medi- 
cines to be freely given; and ordered muſtard 
cataplaſms to her feet. She ſoon began to 
breathe with more caſe, cough leſs, have leſs 
Pain in her lungs, and, on the Gout reviſit- 


i | 
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ing her feet, perfectly recovered ; but the 


1 gouty fit continued for ſome time. 


Another inſtance occurs to me, of a gen- 
tleman, about thirty years old, who drank 
ſpirits moſt inordinately, being univerſally 
affected with acute wandering pains in 
. every part of his machine; in his head, 
occaſioning ſometimes vertigo in a great 
degree; then, his ſtomach and inteſtines, 
attended with pain, ſickneſs, retchings, and 
great flatulence; now and then, his ſhoulders, 
back, and hips: when free from pain in his 
ſtomach, he complained of great finking and 
lowneſs, ſometimes even to fainting ; his ha- 
bit was coſtive ; his urine high-coloured ; his 
pulſe, though full, were flow and torpid. — 
This caſe was conſidered the erratic Gout ; 
and very rightly: for, on the Gout's being 
ſolicited to his feet, he was freed from all 
his other pneaſy uae 


If we now apply tha reaſoning advanced in 
Pe of the cauſe of the regular Gout, it will 
| afford 


o 
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afford us the fame preſumption, and more 


ſimply and fatisfactorily account for the ap- 


pearances in theſe caſes, than any other doc- 

trine hitherto advanced; and which the two 
caſes ſpecified above appears. fully to con- 
firm. For I do not ſee, except from the ad- 


' miſſion of arthritic* acrimony producing ir- 
ritation upon the nervous ſyſtem, we can 


at all account for che eee here re- 
cited; 


Beſides, in all caſes of irregular Gout, every 
practitioner, be the theory what it may which 
he adopts, contends to ſolicit the Gout to 
the extremities, in order to free the other 
patts affected, which, . in many caſes, where 
the noble parts are the ſeat of the affection, | 
hs it cannot be accompliſhed, proves fatal. 


To all which I ſhall hs leave to add, that 
gouty people frequently die ſuddenly, Smiles 
to thoſe ſtruck dead with lightning. How are 


they deſtroyed? By apoplexy — the gouty . 


n . a highly ſedative effect, 


like 
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like the electric matter upon the nervous 
ſyſtem, by which its power is totally de- 
ſtroyed; an effect altogether impoſſible to 
be produced by the imperfect fluid ſeparated 
from an incongruous unaſſimilated fluid, act- 
ing morhidly upon the radicles of extremely 
ſmall exility, and from thence ſympathetically | 
affecting the ſource of all ſenſation—let Doc- 
tor Latham carry his ſympathy to what extent 
he pleaſes, within the bounds of probability. 


Having now ſaid what appeared neceſſary 
on this part of the ſubject, before I proceed to 
the mode of cure, I ſhall take the liberty of 
recapitulating the points on which I have 
treated, in order to give a conciſe view of the 
principles upon which I think the modes of 
relief ought to be founded. 


. RECAPITU- 
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af RECAPITULATION. 


1 N the precedin 8 Pages, : have atteopted 
to ſhew, 


Tins AT pain, arifing from obſtructions in 
the lym phatic ſyſtem, in the inſtances ad- 
duced by Doctor Latham, cannot at any r 
apply to the Gout. | 


| TrarT it is highly improbable, not to 95 
impoſſible, that the ſeat of the Gout can be 
in the exquiſitely fine and ſlender radicles of 
the lymphatic veſſels, obſtructed from being 
thrown into morbid action by an imperfect 

fluid, ſe parated from an incongruous unaſſi- 
milated fluid, ſo formed from the derange- 
ment of the digeſtive powers of the ſtomach, 
agreeable to Doctor Latham's doctrine. 5 


Tur the cauſe of the regular Gout is 
ſtimulus in the firſt inſtance, independent of 


ſpaſm or diftenſion, inducing immediate pain, 
fixing, 
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fixing, by a law of the animal œconomy, on 
the ſmall joints and ligaments ſurrounding 
them, of the extremities, having ſpaſm and 
diſtenſion for its affociates, which produce 
ſwelling, inflammation and pain as their 
confequences. N 


Tur all this depends upon an acrimo- 
nious humor, called arthritic from its effects, 

firſt exerciſing a ſedative power on the ner- 
vous ſyſtem whilſt circulating in the maſs of 
fluids ; when ſeparated, a ſtimulating power 
on the fibrillous expanſion of the nervous ſyſ- 
tem, in conſtitutions previouſly diſpoſed to 
favour ſuch a depoſition, and feel its effects. 


THAT the Gout, when z/þ/aced, depends 
upon prediſpoſition of the parts affected to 
receive the arthritic acrimony, and feel its 
power; when retrocedent, upon conſtitu- 
tional debility, incapable of retaining the 
_ arthritic acrimony in the ſituation where 
it firſt fixes; or it ariſes from accident or 
miſmanagement ; then it frequently puts on 

| the 
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the appearance of miſplaced Gout ; all which 
. diverſified appearances originate from the ſame 
cauſe as thoſe of the regular Gout, placed un- 
der different conſtitutional or accidental cir- 

| cumſtances. 78 


But whether I have proved theſe points 
ſatisfactorily or not muſt be left to the judg- 
ment of my readers. I ſhall therefore now 
proceed to lay down the modes of alleviation 
and prevention which appear to me naturally 
to reſult from the foregoing principles, and 

hae has been, I conclude, ratified by a me 
{cries of SIP 


l 


PART Taz SECOND. 


OF ALLEVIATING THE VIOLENCE or THE PAIN 


IN THE GOUTY FIT, AND SHORTENING THE 


| DVRATION OF THE PAROXYSM ITSELF. 


SECTION VII. 


THE GENERAL MODE TO BE ADOPTED FOR 
ANSWERING. THESE PURPOSES; 


1 have been the noſtrums or 


ſpecifics held forth as radical cures for the 
Gout. | 


Numberleſs alſo have been the pretenders 
who have impoſed upon mankind with the 
_ promiſes of being able to procure ſuch an 
event : And, 


Numberleſs will {till be the pretenders is 


the performance of that Herculean labour, fo 
long as credulity will freely open her purſe 
to reward ſuch flagrant impoſition. - 


But 


——— ——— — 
2 — * » Logs LET — 
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But let it be remembered, that we had a LE 
Fevae, who, by violent purging and ſweat- | 


ing, gave ſuch relief, that paticfits-boaſted for 


a time they were perfectly cured ; yet, let it 
alſo be remembered, that the Gout returned 


upon them with redoubled violence, and in 


its irregular form ; that, the perſeverance in 
the uſe of the Duke of Portland's Powder, fo 
called, for two years, has appeared to be ſuc- 
ceſsful in totally eradicating the diſeaſe ; but 
unfortunately a great many of theſe patients 


have ſoon after died apoplectic. We may alſo 


advert to the boaſted ſucceſs of many raſh ae- 
tions, during the fit, ſuch as bathing the foot 
in ice-water, riding long journies on horſe- 
back, having recourſe to a variety of repel- 
lant applications; all which have been ſaid to 
cure the gouty paroxyſm : but the mode of 
reviſitation of the Gout has, from its danger 
or violence, clearly and painfully convinced 
the bald adventurers of the unfortunate raſh- 
neſs of their conduct. 


= >a V2 We underſtood to mean ſuch 
attempts made during the real fit of the Gout; 
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that is, during the continuance of the deep= 
1 pain in the joints. After that is over, 


many external applications may be of uſe, ju- 
diciouſſy applied, to relieve the external ſymp- 
toms; ſuch as the ſwelling and painful cuti- 


cular inflammation, which ſometimes run to 
a great height, and to which 1 thay ſoon ads . 


ver bh Es x 
| If men would only take common ſenſe for 
their phyſician, and prudence for their apo- 
thecary, they would find themſelves purſuing a 
more rational plan, than by applying to a tribe 
- quacks, who, incapable of doing good, too 

oſt lay the foundation for a life of miſery, 


and frequently for an early diſſolution. 1 do 
not here confine myſelf to the venders of 


What they ſtyle infallible catholicons; but, un- 
der that denomination, I include all ſuch who 


boldly promiſe what they are conſcious they 
cannot perform ; or, by artifices diſgraceful. 


to a liberal mind, attempt to cheat the world 
into a belief that they are maſters of know- 
ledge they . they do not poſſeſs. 


1 From 


! 
| 
| 
| 
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Prom what I have Here advanced, it will 
not be conjectured that I mean to offer to my 
readers a radical cure for the Gout ; of this 1 
Have no conception; all I aim at is, to lay 
-down ſuch rules as will mitigate its violence, 
Hhorten its duration, and prevent the too fre- 
quent returns of the fit: and, in doing theſe, 
1 ſhall confine myſelf to the conſideration of 
the conſtitution in general, and to ſome of its 
parts in particular, ſo that they may be put 
into the beſt ſtate, and thus give liberty to 
. mature, or the powers 'of the conſtitution, "to 
conquer or eject the offenſive cauſe; for, in 
this, as well as all other acute complaints, \ 
which de pend upon morbid matter affecting 
the habit, Httle elſe can be done than pro- : 
perly ſupporting g or regulating the action of 
the "— ee for the cure of the dif- 
vaſe. 


Es Oh "THE ee 3 
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| dy THE Nip STAGES or Tus GovrY 

PAROXYSM, WITH THE METHODS To BE 
© PoURSVED IN EXCH, IN TOLERABLY er 
. CONSTITUTIONS. oy 


Tun Gout, I online,” in completing a 

parexyſm, paſſes through three ſtages : the 
 PfR$D conſiſts of the ſymptoms, which are 
præcurſors of the painful Rt; the $2coND, 
the painful fit ; and the LAST, Wherein tu. 
mefaction and external 2 are 1 4 
dominant. 


When, n the een labours under 
le firſt ſenſations, as enumerated, pages 37, 
38, oecaſioning load and oppreffion at the 
| Nombch, finking and depteffion of {pirits, 
with flatulence in the inteſtinal canal, I ſhould 
adviſe the prime viz to be cleared with ſome 
* * purgative, of that claſs 
| * . which 


which unloads the ſtomach and bowels of 
their ſordes, and alſo ſolicits the free paſſage 
bf the bile into the inteſtines; ſuch as rhu- 
barb, aloe, ſenna, or oleum ricini; to the 
three former of which may be added two or 
three grains of calomel ; or 2 bolus of a few yi 
grains of calomel may be taken over night, 
and carried off the next morning by ſome of 
the above e 
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; 


Theſe I 8 to any of 6 . ape- 
rient falts, or jalap, or ſcammony; becauſe 
they more completely evacuate ſaburra from 
the ſtomach, cleanſe the bowels, and act more 

certainly and effectually on the hepatic ſyſ- 
tem; for a neglect of theſe circumſtances is 
apt to continue and increaſe the ſymptoms 

ariſing from the torpid action of the nervous 
ſyſtem, though brought on by that action; 
and alſo to be greatly inſtrumental in aug- 
menting the pain and febrile affections which 
ſucceed; becauſe, in all fevers, whether idio- 

.pathic or ſymptomatic, by toulneſs of the ſto- 

anch r nnn in the liver, and coſ- 


| tiveneſs, 
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tiveneſs, the ſymptoms become more vio- 


ent, and a train of others are often brou of 
| en, ne belong not to the diſeaſe itſelf .. 


(he 


The day after the operation of the cathartic; 

I ſhould recommend an emetie of the anti- 
monial kind; or, ſhould antimony be known 
to preduce' too violent an effect, as it will in 


ſome conſtitutions where there is a prevalent _ 


idioſyncraſy, in that caſe, one of the ipecaco- 
anha, and that nnn off with mee 
flower tea. 


And here we are not to conſider the emetic 


as merely intended to empty the ſtomach, but 
to produce other very ſalutary effects, ſuch as 
clearing the hepatic ſyſtem, and other viſceral 


glands, by aſſiſting the action of their excre- 


tory ducts; and alſo, by the ſhock it gives to 


the habit, it abates in a great degree the ner- 


vous tor por, by cauſing the ſyſtem to act more 


freely; - whence are relieved a number of the 


uneaſy ſymptoms under which the patients 


labour; for ſo far are they from being debi- 
* by. theſe eyacuations, or the action of 
$7 | 1 the 


1 
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| ſhould it not, I will venture to aſſert, that it 


_ #8; the ſtomach will be enabled perfectly 
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| the emetie, that they generally feel, them 


| falves lighter, more active, and their ſpirits 


more exhiarated ; far the fluids are deter- 


mined more freely to the ſkin, the internal 
part of the ſyſtem unloaded, and the cixcula- 
tion leſs languid or ſluggiſh. Hence we find it 


not only acts as an evacuant, but as a nervous 


fjmulant, deobſtruent, and diaphoretio. 


Nye days, or indeed the next day aſter the 
emetic, admit the fymptams appear not con- 
fiderably alleviated, the cathartic ſhould. ba 
repeated, By this courſe, very frequently I 
have known the gouty fit prevented; but 


will be leſs painful, and of ſhorter contipu- 


ance, than if this plan had not been adopted: 


for the ſtomach, liver, ſpleen, pancreas, and 


inteſtines, ars put into ſuch a fate as to per- 
form their functions properly; no cauſe ean 


be added to the original malady by their de- 


and readily to feel the effect of any medicine 
which may be thought neceſſary to be admi- 


W 
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the action, as it does in many inſtances, to dif- 
ferent and diſtant parts of the habit; the bile | 
will be regularly ſecreted, and paſs properly, 


into the inteſtines; the inhalant veſſels, un- 


clogged, will, be capable of abſorbing well- 
formed chyle, or any medicine which is to 
be carried into the habit to perform its action 
locally ; and, in fine, the conſtitution put into 
the beſt poſſible ſituation to exerciſe its full 


and falutary powers. 


In a habit fo prepared, when attacked by, 
the pain, I ſhould then preſcribe patience and 
flannel fora few days, or a longer or ſhorter 

time, as the circumſtances of the caſe may 
require, with the uſe, if neceflary, of the ſa- 
line mixture, ſhould any febrile ſymptoms be 
ſufficiently ſtrong to demand it ; and that I 
would have copiouſly, given; and in order to 
keep the body gently open, and ſupport the 
other excretions, ſmall quantities of antimo- 
nials might be added, with proper proportions 
of ſome aperient neutral ſalts, particularly the 
kali vitriolatum, or what is termed Braſil ſalt, 
and the nitrous ſpirit of æther; for, by theſe, 
WR. the 
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the body wid acquire a cool ſtate, the fluids 
circulate freely, and be determined to the 
ſkin, a gentle diaphoreſis kept up, and all 
ſurcharge of the habit be prevented; and 
ſhould the pain be fo violent as to cauſe im- 
petuoſity of temper to take place, a ſymptom 
not to be diſregarded, in the evening, à dia- 
phoretie drau ght ſhould be taken, to which 
might be added a proper proportion of tinc- 
ture of opium, or extract of white poppy; 
and in this plan ſhould my patient continue 
till the pain was greatly mitigated, or totally 
vaniſhed; after which, recourſe ſhould be had 
once or twice more to the cathartic drau ght, 
and the diaphoretic continued for ſome” few 
nights. Should the external inflammation and 
ſwelling not readily yield, I ſhould have no 
objection to the application of a white bread 
poultice, or of leeches, to the inflamed parts; 8 
and as the joint, and parts adjacent, are very 
apt to be left in a very weakened ſtate, frictions 
every night and morning, with coarſe flannel 
or a fleſh-bruſh, ſhould be perſiſted i in. Bliſters 
upon the parts are in ſome caſes uſeful ; and 
frequent! motion runes to the j joint, even though 


it 
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je occaſioned ſome pain ; for by theſe means 
the muſcles more quickly recover their uſual 
tone and action; the fluids are made to eireu- 
late more ficely through the weakened veſ- 
ſels ; obſtructions, tendinous contractions, and 
glaridular accumulations, forming what are 
called chalk-ſtones, prevented ; and, in order 
to promote digeſtion, fo that well-formed 
chyle, the beſt corrective of any acrimony 
the fluids may have acquired, may paſs into 
the habit, ſome of the ſtrengthening aromatic 
bitters, with preparations of ſteel, may be 

taken twice a day, if neceſſary; ſuch as infu- 
ions of gentian, orange- peel, hops, quaſſia, | 
chamomile, &c. with ſteel- wine. 


But ſhould the appetite be good, and the di- 
geſtive powers active, for theſe ſtomachic me- 
dlcines there then will not be any neceſſity. - 
| With regard to diet and regimen, they 

ſhould be of the antiphlogiſtic or cooling 

_ claſs. Where men have not been accuſtomed 
7 fo the daily uſe of wine, that ſhould be totally 
omitted 3 
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omitted; and if the appetite requires ſolid 
pod, not otherwiſe, boiled meat ſhould, be 
preferred to roaſt; as mutton, lamb, veal,, 
rabbit, chicken, deſiſting from all fatty ſub- 
ſtances ;; the milder claſs of vegetables are by 
no means improper, if the ſtomach and bowels, 
are free from ffaulence, as cabbage, ſpinach, 
ſprout, aſparagus, turnips, roaſted apples. But 
ſhould the ſtomach, be averſe to fleſh- meat, 
its place may be ſupplied by ſome forts of fiſh, 
duch 38 flounders, plaice, whitings, ſmelts, 
ſoals, or any of the white or river fiſh; ʒ falmon, 
cels, tench, hercings, and ſprats er 3 Or 
| ING it picks weak Rrofaee bg tapig 
ca, ** 8 


\ 


Notwithſtanding 1 haye ſelected that kind 
of Polid food, which I think in. theſe, caſes | 


and conſtitutions moſt eligible, great caution 


ſhould be obſerved in never overloading the 
ſtomach, or taking nouriſhment of this kind 
from the preſſing ſolicitation of tender nurſes 
or affectionate relatives, in order to keep 
up che t ngth, Ss not aa ei 


to 
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10 the patient himſelf; for, under theſe cir= 

cumſtances, a ſmall quantity will very often 
derange the ſtomach, which derangement 
will always increaſe the painful ſymptoms. 
Puring the fit, therefore, it will be more ad- 
viſeable to adhere to liquid nouriſhment, ag 
the ſtrength will be better kept up by that 
than by ſolid, becauſe it is much more eaſily 
digeſtible, and leſs oppreſſive to the ſtomach, 
The liquids for common beverage ſhould be 
of the ſimple kind; toaſt and water, barley. 
. apple-water, good ſmall table-heer. 


With, reſpect to aceſcent drinks, though 


| they are not conſidered as proper for gouty 


habits, taken too conſtantly, or in large quan- - 
tities, yet, taken moderately during the febrile 
acceſſion, they furniſh a pleaſant variety, are 

agreeable to the palate, promote perſpiration, 
and the urinary diſcharge, without producing 
any ill _ ape the ſtomach, 


| Supper thould be avoided — z or, 
if 


l 
li 
| 
| 
i 
3 
| 


Ay __ giving diſagree, it will produce 
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i they cannot be diſpenſed with, they ſhould 


be of the liquid kind, ſelected from what i is 


E above 1 recited ; or n W 


1 
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have purpoſely omitted, becauſe they will 
vary according to the conſtitutions, or pecu- 
Hunsarities of the conſtitutions, to which they are 
applied; for I have known great good done 
in ſome by ſmall doſes of the ſame medicines, 
where large doſes have been ineffectual, nay, 


ed noxious, and vice verſd. The propor- 

tionate doſes proper to be taken will therefore 
depend upon the knowledge of the patient 
himſelf, taught by the beſt maſter, expe- 
rience; or upon the ſagacity of the preſcriber, 


This knowledge is, however, very eaſily ac- 


„ by beginning with ſmall doſes of any 


active medicine, and gradually increaſing 
them, until their full effect is manifeſted. 


By this method, not only certainty is ac- 
quired in produeing the operation of the me- 
dicine itſelf; 3 but, ſhould it have been un- 


leſs 
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leſs uneaſy effects ahi if adminiſtered i in what 
0 commonly eſteemed a full doſe. 


This FS ſhould be ever. held. in remem- 
brance, becauſe very great difference will be 
found in different conſtitutions, with reſpea 

to the medicine agreeing or diſagreeing in 
proportion to the doſes adminiſtered. 8 
grains of the antimonial powder of the Lon- 
don Pharmacopceia is the doſe I commonly 
take, with which I am perfectly eaſy ; and 
eight grains create with me only a very ſlight 
nauſea, and that not always, of this medicine ; 
though, in others, I have known flight doſes 
produce moſt diſagreeable effects — ſevere 
vomiting, violent purging, and ſickneſs even 
to fainting ; whilſt one-fourth of, or half a 
grain, has been attended with no unpleaſant 
conſequences ; the ſame may be ſaid of opium 
e e rnds 4, 


But ſhould theſe, or any of them, totally 
<4 diſagree, medicines to anſwer the fame pur- 

poſes muſt be ſelected: As an EMETIC, ipe- 
; Eacoan ; , as a DIAPHORETIC,  ipecacoanha- 
| wine, 


on COTE 8 rar deen 


the place of uititnvhy 5 thubarb and aloe, or 
the compound extract of bitter- apple, joined 
with ſoap, vitriolated or tartarized kali ; 
Brafil falt may form faccedanea for calomel'; 
and for opium, 'CAMPHOR, EXTRACT OF 
WIT orf v, fyYoScCYaMus, will not be 
bh en ee — © 


2 


or THE METHODS TO BE PURSUED TO ANSWEE | 
SIMILAR PURPOSES, AS IN THE LAST ske- 
5 Frox, IN CONSTITUTIONS MORE | DEBILI» 


N Walen 1 have kid down in the laſt ſes- 
iy I conſider as applicable to patients of 
tolerably ſtrong conſtitutions; bat, to patients 
of debilitated habits, I ſhould certainly adviſe 
a more generous mode of living; and medi- 
cines, if requiſite, after the cathartic and 
emetic properly proportioned to the ſtrength, 


"of a _ — Rictr as would be'a 
| means 
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in general, Ard the ſtomach in particular; for 
upon this laſt circumſtanee depends, in a great 
meafure, the general activity of the different 
parts throughout the Whole ma 
its very drffufive irifluence many 1 
daily occur: what unenſy fenfations are per- 


ceived on food being taken, which; though 


in ſmall quantities, from its quality, diſagrees 
With the ſtomach ? + Crabs, muſcles, lob- 


ters, oyſters, and a variety of other viands, 
will produce, in forne partictilar con ſtitutions, 


nadſea, ſickneſs, diarrhea, febrile affections, 
and the hettle-raſh; nay, I have known man- 
ma and rhubarb occaſion cohvulflons; bite 
Tegurgitating and ſtimulating the ſtomach, has 


created ſicknefs, head- ach, univerſal languor 
and laflitude, and equally deranged the mental 7 


12 


faculties. When men have been i! 
the ſucceeding morning they feel a Düne 


and depreſſion of ſpirits, univerſal Janguor, 


dryneſs of the mouth, an un pleaſant general 
heat, with thirſt, fugitive pains, with an in- 
ability or unwillingneſs to purfue their 25 
_ avec ations with their women alacrity; all 

. 5 which 
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which incohvenienees are taken off 1 un⸗ 
loading the ſtomach of the offenfive mate- . 
rials, diluting or correcting them, or by coun- 
teracting its ſtate of relaxation: For, in the 
firſt Inſtance, emetics produce the deſired 
** bile regurgitated loſes its diſagree- 
le conſequences by copious. dilution with 
— ſmall chicken broth or warm water, 
and being carried through the courſe of the 
bowels by ſome quickly- acting cathartic; and 
the conſequences alſo of inebriation are re- 
lieved by the adminiſtration of ſome warming 
aromatic. Brandy, or ſome other ardent ſpi- 
rit, is, I think, the domeſtic remedy ; 5:9 cuſ- 
tom, I grant, which may give preſent relief, 
but becomes ultimately pernicious in the 
extreme. I ſhould recommend rather ſome 
cordial aromatic bitter, with æther, and abſte= 
| s living, fo that the ſtomach might have 
time to be gently aſſiſted in recovering i 
tone and vigor. FEET | 


5 * then the * mane p the each ; 
over every part of the machine, even the moſt 


At. as well as thoſe which lie more con- 


. tiguous; z 


tiguous ; to that organ we ſhould pay particu- 
Iar attention, and 21e to bega its W 


in full force. 5 
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After the operation of the emetic and 


thirties, I ſhould adviſe a cordial anodyne 
draught to be given, to which ſhould be add 


ed a proper proportion of rhubarb, not only 


to prevent the opiate from inducing coſtive- 


neſs, but alſo with intent to counteract the 


relaxing power of theſe remedies; ; for rhu- 


barb poſſeſſes a tonic as well as an aperient 


quality; and, inſtead: of the merely antiphlo- 


giſtic remedies, others of a more cordial na- 
ture ſhould be adminiſtered, twice, or, at moſt, 
three times a day, if neceſſary; ſuch as the 
volatile ſaline mixture, with ſpirit of laven- 


der, aromatic confection; with volatiles and 
warming aromatics occaſionally ; and ſome” 
ſlight infuſions of the ſtimulant bitters, ſnould 
ſymptoms require ſuch aſſiſtance ; to which 


mipht be added medicines'of the antiſpaſmo- 


dic claſs, of the odoriferous or fœtid kind, ſuch 


as camphor, muſk, valerian, aſafœtida, Se. 


"FEY are. moſt agreeable to the conſtitution. 
* | Some 


* 


* 
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en to, as, eee K ammon a- 
cum; for, by theſe medicines, judiciouſly ap- 
plied, the digeſtive powers of the ſtomach 
will be preſerved in a higher ſtate; ſpaſmodic 
affections of that organ, and of the primæ 
vie, prevented, or taken off when oppreſſive; 
the hepatic ſyſtem, and other veſſels of the 
viſceral glands, kept free from obſtructions; 
excretions duly performed; the circulation in 
general properly ſupported; and the different 
parts of the machine exerciſe their natural and 
Glutary powers with eaſe and freedom. 


But, in the adminiſtration of theſe reme-. 
dies when called for, it muſt be obſerved, 
that thoſe of the mildeſt kind ſhould be be- 
gun with, which may be increaſed in their 
doſes, or others more ſtimulant exhibited We 
neceſſity ſhould require it; all which will de- 


pend upon the nature of the conſtitution, iin 


proportion to the degree of debility prevalent 
in the Aen. a particular part. 

"ths; to reginaen, it ſhould be fo conducted 
as 


E * oy * 3 2 
ans | * 
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as to co-operate with the medicinal plan here 
propoſed, calculated to anſwer the ſame your 
poles. b | | 


Inſtead, therefore, of prohibiting the entire 
uſe of wine, where men have been accuſ- 
tomed to it daily, or other liquors of a fimi- 

lar nature, I ſhould adviſe only a reduction in 
| point of quantity; for I cannot think that the 
ſtomach, being perpetually ſubjected to a ſti- 
mulus grateful to its feelings, can be bene- 
fited by a ſudden and total deprivation of that 
ſtimulus ; becauſe I have found very contrary 
effects produced, ſuch as lowneſs and depreſ- 
fon of ſpirits, with all their unpleaſant con- 
comitants — indigeſtion, flatulence, &c. To | 

theſe I ſhould therefore recommend wine and 
water as their common beverage, good old ta- 
ble beer, ginger tea, or ſome other aromatized 
liquid moſt agreeable to their palate; and now 
and then may be taken a glaſs of wine with 
toaſted bread; the ſort I prefer i is Madeira, or 
old ſherry. And here it may be neceſſary to 
obſerve, the pureſt wine that can be got ſhould 

be NIE ſought for; becauſe liquors ſold 

. 2 under 
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under that name in this adi are ſhame- 


fully ſophiſticated, and, inſtead of being a ge- 


nerous cordial, become a ſlow poiſon ; which 


will be readily conceived, when we conſider 


that the compoſition conſiſts of the unfer- 
mented juices of ſome vegetables, mixed with 
cyder, Britiſh ſpirits, lead, ſugar of lead, or 


ſome other of its compoſitions ; which com- 


pounds, inſtead of invigorating, relax the tone 


of the ſtomach, and from thence produce in 
time a wt _—_— * deleterious offects, 


* 


he: fleſh meaty 1 tres: . in 


ws former part of this work, I alſo recom- 


mend here, under the fame circumſtances ; 
but, inſtead of their being boiled, they ſhould. 

be roaſted ; to which may be added pigeons, | 
wild duck, teal, pheafant, partridge, wood- 
cock, ſnipe, &c. ; for the former of theſe, by 


the culinary proceſs which they undergo, are 
more ſtimulant; and the others, or moſt of 
them, participate of ſuch properties from 


their own nature. Inſtead of the vegetables 
L have formerly mentioned, I would have 


beer place ſupplied 1 muſtard, creſſes, horſe- 
Ke og © radiſh, 


. 5 
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radiſh, galie, onion, ſhallot, . — becauſe 
leſs vapid and leſs relaxing, being ſupplied 
with a ſtimulant effential oil, unconquerable 
by the digeſtive powers, and proving not only 
agreeably warming to the ſtomach, but pro- 
ducing, in a certain degree, ſome evacuation 
or other, either by the ſkin, ep, 
A bowels, 


Should 6h infieed of fleſh. meat bis re- 
Sid, thoſe whoſe ſolid parts are of the 
more compact and firm texture are the moſt 
eligible, as being leſs watery, and conſequently 
2 leſs relaxing food; ſuch as john-dory, piper, 
" turbot, ſoal, the tails and claws of lobſters. 
| | And, though it might be expected that the 
richer fiſhes would be here allowed, as parti- 
 cipating more of a ſtimulant nature, I ſtill 
object to them, from the oily and mucilagi- 
nous matter with which they abound, for very 
obvious reaſons; and on another account alſo, 
as, from theſe properties, they are apt to dia 
gree with 1 Rocachs 


An n conſtitutions Gmilar to this, ſhould ſu p- 
| H 3 © * 


| 
| 
| 
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pers be required, the yolk of one poached 
egg, a few oyſters ſlightly ſtewed, or ſome 
others of the conchylious tribe, may be al- 
lowed; or ſago, tapioca, with wine and bread, 
or white-wine whey ; for, where ſtrong pro- 
penſities prevail, the want of indulgence will 
very often create reſtleſs nights: therefore, 
ſuch a ſelection. as becomes the leaſt noxious 
is neceſſary; and it is on this account I have 
adverted 'to them ; for in ſtates of health or 


diſeaſe I hold them pernicious, particularly 


where the appetite is freely and fully grati- 
fed ; for that calm repoſe in which the con- 
ſtitution recruits itſelf is diſturbed, and the 


fatigues of the day are redoubled ow the la- 


bours of the night, 


0 | Perhaps it may be thought by ſome that I 
have been too particular in my ſelections with 


regard to diet, and that there is ſcarce any ne- 
ceflity for ſuch nicety : to thoſe I would an- 


ſwer, that both abſtinence and generous living, 


| judiciouſly applied under particular circum-. 
ſtances, and perſiſted in, will, without medi- 


eine, very often be more effectual in alleviat- 
ing 
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ing and ſubduing the morbid affections of a 
conſtitution than all the more complicated and 
unconquerable ſimples or compounds in the 
well-ſtored ſhop of a Corbyn, or of an Apo- 
thecary's Hall, unaſſiſted by them; and cer- 
tainly a well- directed diztetic regimen will 
have ſome advantages as auxiliary to medicine; 
beſides, it will have this peculiar good at leaſt 
attending, that the effects of medical materials 
will not be counteracted by a re — con- 
ee to their action. 


But, notwithſtanding I conſider theſe polity 
10 ned to be obſerved, ſtill there ſome- 
times occurs one circumſtance which may 
14 authorize the breach of thoſe rules here re- 
commended. 
A patient will frequently have a deſire for 
ſome particular ſolid, or liquid, which, me- 
dically inveſtigated, appears extremely impro- 
per in the diſeaſe under which he labours. In 
this I ſhould grant an indulgence : for 1 
have known, under this predicament, a pa- 
tient, whoſe ſtomach felt loaded with a win g 
H 4 0 
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of 1 ſmalleſt TENVGYR to. that * that 
| he was very uneaſy till it was rejected, eat a 
Alice of bacon or hung beef with pleaſure, and 
retain it without the ſlighteſt inconvenience ; 
and other caſes of a ſimilar nature I have re- 
peatedly witneſſed; but then the deſire ſnould 
be accompanied with an unconquerable pro- 
penſity to the object on which the mind 
ſtrongly dwells, and feels diſappointed and 
oppreſſed at the prohibition. For certainly, 
in all acute diſeaſes particularly, the mind | 
ſhould be kept as much as poſſible in a ſtate 
of eaſe, poſſeſſed of a degree of confidence 
that the efforts exerted will ultimately con- 
quer the malady. So clearly am I convinced 
of the truth of this, that 1 heſitate not to de- 
clare, that, in many caſes, what I term medi- 
| eal philoſophy is as neceſſary to be made uſe 
of as medicine; nay, indeed, ſo far ſhould I 
carry it, that, what in other occurrences of life 
I ſhould think a degrading. offence, in this 1 
ſhould conſider a virtue; for, in the whole 
extent of my experience, I have not known 
.any patient, - one lady excepted, who could 


* * 
1 * 2 * a 
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bear with becoming fortitude to hear the ex- 
treme danger of their ſituation pronounced 
from the mouth of their phyſician without 
great depreſſion of ſpirits, and a more unfa- 
vourable alteration of ſymptoms being the 
conſequence. From unavoidable accidents, or 


unforeſeen misfortunes, b 7 which the mind 


Was much affected, a regular Gout has be- 
come retrocedent and miſplaced, or the con- 
tinuance of the fit protracted, and the perfect 
cure greatly retarded ; for .ſuch is the cloſe, 
though. undeſcribable connection of the men- 


tal with the corporeal powers, that they mu- 


tually produce ſimilar effects on each other. 


With what agility, with what vigour, does the 


body exert itſelf when the mind i is exhilarated 
on ſome joyful occaſions ! ! On the contrary, 


how languid, how depreſſed its powers when 


misfortune overwhelms it! The ſame holds 


. good with the mind when the body enjoys a 
Full ſtate of blooming health, or droops un- | 


der the affliction of conſtitutional debility. 


When the mind in health is actuated by va 


rious paſſions, every one knows ſo well how 


yarious are the effects produced upon the ma- 
chine, 


r 
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chine, that I need not in this place ER" : 
to deſcribe them. If then, i in a ſtate of health, 
ſuch be the powerful effects of the mind over 
the machine, how much ſtronger muſt they 
be, how much more injurious may be the 
conſequences they produce, and how much 
more neceflary is it to apply remedies to 
counteract them. My readers will ſay they 
cannot be found in the whole ſtores of medi- 
cine: for, to a mind deſponding, what drug or 
compound can give relief? Where then are 
they to be ſought for? Not, as is too com- 
monly practiſed, by pouring the ſounds of 
pity, if even real, into the ears of the patient; 
not by the ſorrowful aſpect of a deſpairing 
countenance; not by the ſagacious ſhrugging 
of the ſhoulders, ſhaking of the head, the ſoft 
whiſper or elaborate ſigh, of the medical at- 
tendant - ſuch mummery defeats the very 
object of his miſſion; for the obſervations of 
2A fick bed are vigilant, acute, and fearful ; the 
patient inquires the cauſe, examines the im- 
port, and haraſſes his mind with a thouſand - 
dreadful though imaginary miſchiefs, raiſed 


by a behaviour, to 1 the leaſt of it, incau- | 
ag 0 | tioug 
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tious * choughtleſs; ; the remedies I allude 
to are to be found, if found at all, in the be- 
comingly chearful appearance and converſation 
of the phyſician, in well-timed reaſoning, cal- 
culated to inſpire hope, and give confidence, 
to the unhappy patient; for that man is not 
fit for practice who cannot view misfortune 
with an unruffled countenance, and meet it 
with a collected mind. Theſe efforts act as 
powerful cordials, renovating as it were the 
oppreſſed ſpirits, recalling, them to the exer- 
ciſc of their full power, and thus-occafioning 
the nervous fyſtem to act with force and ener- 
gy; than which I know nothing more ſalu- 
tary can be derived from the medical art. 


On this ſubje& perhaps it may be thought 
I have dwelt too long; but, had I faid leſs, I 
ſhould not have been fatisfied that I had done 
my duty to the public ; a pleaſure, I flatter 
myſelf, none of my readers will be cynical 
enough to deny me, or fo faſtidibus as to re- 
probate me for inſerting directions ſo very uſe- 

ful; directions which are too much neglected 
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in ractice, and which, 1 think, cannot be 
too fr e e nor too nnen incal- 
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THE PLAN. NECESSARY To BE PURSUED WHEN. 
THE GOUT APPEARS IN ITS IRREGULAR FORM. , 
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+ 3 
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A Gout has hitherto: bed treated in 
its regular form, when conftitutions diſh-" 
milar'to each other, with regard to ſtrength 
and debility, have been attacked; but it may 
occur in ſome, which cannot be ſaid to be 
perfectly in one Rate or the other; "where 
neither the antiphlogiſtic regimen, nor the cor- 
dial one, is to be cloſely purſued, but muſt 
be varied according as the ſymptoms appear 
to verge nearer to one ſtate or the other, dur- 
ing the progreſs of the diſeaſe; for ſometimes 
ve have ſeen caſes of the Gout, where in the 
beginning there has appeared to be great irri- 
. EN in ' > ſyſter, with ſtrong + 

_ vaſcular 


vaſcular action, which in a little time has ſo 
much abated as to ſhew-evident- figns of a 


contrary diſpoſition; at others the vaſcular 
ſyſtem has appeared ſluggiſh and torpid in its 
action — and there might be pointed out ſeveral 
other conſtitutional deviations; but as the 
diſcovery and mode of treatment muſt be left 
to the ſagacity, diſcriminating powers, and 
judgment, of the preſcriber on theſe ſubjects, 


which would be too multifarious for the limits 


allotted to this work, I ſhall not give my 
readers any further trouble, but haſten to de- 
liver my opinion on the IRREGULAR GOUT; 
or that which makes its appearance on other 
parts of the machine than the hands or feet, 
the natural and leaſt dangerous ſituation of this 


diſeaſe ; or, having made its. appearance in- 


. theſe extreme parts, retrocedes internally, and 
then aſſumes the type of the miſplaced Gout ; 


in treating on which ſubject I ſhall confine. 


myſelf to the attacks of the head, lungs, ſto- 
mach, and bowels, as the moſt dangerous parts 


upon which this malady can fix itſelf; as the 


general treatment will be nearly the ſame, 


whatever may be the part it ſeizes ; ſuch local 


; Wo . appli- 


FX 
ny * way 
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applications excepted, as the parts babe 
une may demand. : 


Is AM very mel e that many peo- 
ple labour under gouty affect ions where no 
ſuch malady has been ſuſpected, becauſe the 
patients have not had any fits of the regular 


Gout; which complaints have been variouſly 


denominated according to the ſymptoms, or 
parts affected; ſuch as rheumatic head-ach, 
vertigo, orthopncea, pains of the ſtomach, gra- 


vel, lumbago, &c. &c. which, upon a fit of 


the Gout's coming on, or being procured, 


have vaniſhed; and this circumſtance it is 


which gives riſe to the Joyful congratulations 
upon firſt attacks of the Gout; people being 
ſaid to be impreſſed with the idea, that acceſ- 
ſions of the Gout cure every other malady, 
whilſt it is truly nothing more than the Gout 


itſelf aſſuming this Protean, inſtead of its na- 


tural, form; and I have been aſtoniſhed to find 


_ phyſicians who ſeriouſly labour to controvert 


ſo idle an opinion, and give as a proof Syden- 


hams being affected with the ſtone, when at 
* ſame time he was a martyr to the Gout. 


(See 
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(Ses E Dr. Latham's Letter, page 64, 65.) It 
never can be ſuppoſed by a ſeriouſſy thinking 


man who underſtands the animal economy, 
or 18. at all converſant with the nature of diſ- 


eaſes, that a fit of the Gout is a cure for every 
other malady, be its nature what it may, or 
its cauſe widely different from that which o- 


caſions the Gout. | 


7 Who ever heard of the head-ach, apoplexy, 


aſthma, pain in the ſtomach, colic, diarrhœa, 


dyſentery, &c. cured by a fit of the Gout, 
when thoſe complaints did not depend upon 
the Gout as the ſource from whence they 
ſprung? And who has not ſeen moſt or all 
of them vaniſh upon the acceſſion of a gouty 
paroxyſm Þ 


—_ 


— 


On refletting upon 1 part of the ſubjec, 


it would be of ſome conſequence to deter- 


mine whether the Gout ſhould be conſidered 
as hereditary, or not; becauſe it may probably 


lead us to diſcover the latent cauſe of ſome 
affections, by which we are frequently miſled, 
from a belief that x no hereditary taint exiſts in 


da con- 
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a abc before the regular Gout has 
manifeſted inet. 5 


As bo my own A Gi confels; I think in 
the affirmative, i in a variety of inſtances, if not 
in all. However, I ſhall content myſelf with 
an appeal to common ſenſe, as I ſhall have 
occaſion, in the latter part of this work, to 
go more fully into the ſubject; and for the 
preſent draw a concluſion fimilar to Doctor 


T illotſon W Kith, 


F 
3 


{ 


"IE ſays he, „ by ke pen of Rich, 
IC by no means corrupt the moral man, 
* but more ſtrongly inculcate the neceſſity 
«- of the rigid performance of his duty; and 
te that the want of that faith may endanger 
« his falvation, it would be madneſs to refiſt 
« it.” — So ſay I, with regard to the Gout ; 
that if, by conſidering the diſeaſe bereditary, 
we ſhall not be prevented from rendering 5 
equal aſſiſtance as if we conſidered it in a 
contrary light ; and {till at the ſame time can 
more readily account for a variety of phæno- 


ena, : and be enabled to diſcover the ſources 
* | of 


$3 
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of ſome ſymptoms which have been ſaid to 


evade the ſearch of the enquirer, and from, 
thence point out more rational, at leaſt, more | 
probable, modes of relief, it would be obſti- 
nacy in the extreme not to admit the idea in 

the regulating of our practice, at leaſt, ho w- 


ever till the opinion of the Gout not being 


hereditary ſhall be proved from arguments, 
and on principles more ſatisfactory than what 


have Lt been os n 


But even ond te 1 of this N 


difficulty will ariſe in diſcovering 5 the ae 
when miſplaced; for how, it may be aſked, 


can it be known that this ſpecific cauſe is act- 
ing in conſtitutions where the Gout has never. 


manifeſted itſelf in its regular form? to which 


I anſwer, by comparing the ſymptoms pre- 
ceding the local affection, as ſpecified in the 


former part of this work, before the Gout 


fixes, and alſo with thoſe which ſucceed a re- 


troceſſion, and are ſenſibly felt on the parts 


affected, whether the head, lungs, ſtomach, or 7 
inteſtines; forthe better underſtanding of which, 


I ſhall enumerate the ſymptoms indicative of 


1 „ in £28 ,: 


* — 
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ſuch affections in the particular parts attacked 


before I enter upon the modes of cure, as 
theſe modes will be the fame generally, and 
deviate only with reſpect to the local applica- 
tions to the organs themſelves for their __ 


| liar relief: 


And Ins 107 72 Sort atteiiling 
the Gout in the Head. 


T his is frequently 3 by thoſe 3 
toms which are indicative of an approaching 
fit of the Gout; but the pain here attacks the 
head, attended with giddineſs, noiſe in the 
ears, a full pulſe for the moſt part, dyſpnœa, 
florid colour of the face, erratic pains in va- 
rious parts, acute and fugitive ; which ſymp- 
toms increaſe by degrees, the head begins 
to feel heavy, the face becomes bloated and of 
a deep red colour, the tongue faulters, the 
motions of the body are irregular, ſenſe 
and voluntary motion become imperfect, or 
are loſt, the eyes aſſume a cadaverous aſpect, 


a great drowſineſs, with ſtrong propenſity to 


a coma comes on, attended with ſnorting, and 


| yy, an apoplexy cloſes the ſcene. 


W. B | 
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Ween it affect the flomach, there comes on 
ſtokneſs at firſt, conſtatit nauſea, and loathing) 
of food, the ſtotnach feels burſt, and full with 
wind; frequent eructations, Ne — 


11 5 — cram 


eo of — . ſuch as 
Heat and pain, great difficulty of breathing, 
and a frequent ſenſe of ftrangulation, almoſt to 


ſuffocation, the eyes and face look red, the 


pulſe is generally full, ſometimes oppreſſed ; 4 
and, in fine, thoſe” fymptoms are commonly 
attendant which' belong to the fame complaitit 

from other cauſes, only the inflammation of 

the parts do not ſo readily preſent itſelf. Some- 
times aſthmatic affections will be induced, and 
have the appearances both of the dry or moiſt 
ſpecies, according to the conſtitution of the 


perſon affected. In the firſt, there is ſhortneſs 


and difficulty of b breathing, attended with op- 


preſſion of the breaſt, but little or no cough, 
or any expectoration. In the laſt, there is a 
free ejection of viſcid matter from coughing, 


which conſtitutes the difference. "Thoſe who 
1 8 have 


. 
* 
* 
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have been accuſtomed to drink ſpirituous li- 
quors are ſubject to the dry, and thoſe 'of 
_ relaxed: habits to the moiſt apr ct 


* 


„ „ 4.& 


/ 305 it  affrfts the 2 A colic i is pro- 
duced, wherein there are a general uneaſineſs, 
loſs of appetite, nauſea, and wandering pain 
in the bowels ; but the pain ſoon fixes in ſome. 
part of the inteſtines ; then a remarkable op- 
preſſion is felt in the breaſt, a rumbling of the 
bowels, frequent eructations, coſtiveneſs, vo- 
miting of bilious matter, low ſpiritedneſs, 
want of ſleep, &c. but ſhould the pain in the 
inteſtines, and the oppreſſion of the breaſt con- 
tinue long, the event is in general fatal. 


"Rs theſe Umptoms have been collected | 
from accounts given of the conſequences of 
retrocedent Gout, which are all alleviated or | 

taken off by a return of the Gout to the ex- 
tremities; nay, ſometimes theſe ſymptoms 
make their appearance in the firſt inſtance, 
ad are relieved by the fame circumſtances, 


A n of my acquaintance, ibs b 
Werle a good conſtitution in other reſpects, 


/ 
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has his gouty paroxyſms moſt frequently be- 
gin in his ſtomach, with which affection he 
is violently tormented till the Gout appears 


in his feet, and then he is always relieved ; 
or by taking ſtrong ſtimulant cordials, the 
fame effect is ſometimes produced. 


This is a clear caſe of miſplaced Gout in 
a vigorous | conſtitution, conſequently not the 
reſult of general debility ; nor are there want- 
ing other inſtances of people long labouring 
under a variety of internal indiſpoſitions, which 


have reſiſted the efforts of men of the firſt 
medical abilities, receiving at the ſame time 
different appellations according to the parts af- 
fected, or ſymptoms moſt predominant, and 
-have been treated in various modes, without 


the Gout being ever adverted to as the pro- 


bable cauſe, which have at laſt been totally 


cured by the acceſs of a gouty ! in its 
regular form. 


Now, f for all caſes of an irre gular Gout, 
there may be two cauſes aſſigned, which are 
Either local prediſpoſition, or general debility, 

| I 3 which 
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which either ſolicits the Gout: too freely to a 
particular part, prevents it being carried 9 
the extremities, or, once carried, from cheing 
retained there, by which it se-entess $he maſs 
of circulating fluids, and takes up its reſidence * 
in thoſe internal parts the moſt prediſpoſed to 
receive it. If theſe cauſes are allowed to ex- 
iſt, which can ſcarce be doubted, what ought 
to be done in our attempts to relie ve ĩs plainly 
pointed out; ſo to aſſiſt the parts immedi- 
ately affected as to enable them to free them- 
ſelves from their oppreſſive ſtimulus, and 
either carry it out of the machine by ſome of 
dhe emunctories, particularly the cutaneus 
| weil, or convey it ta the ertremizies. 


ann 18 apparent, not wi 8 ope- 
rating capſes, hut is alſo conſiſtent. with the 
efforts of nature ; for, in fits of the regular 
Gout, we find alleviation from this painful 
ſtimulus by a diaphoreſis, aſſiſted by alvine 
and renal evacuations, but chiefly by the 
| former; and that when theſe local affec. 
tions have been ſuddenly relieved, pains in the 
feet have ſucceeded, on which pains 891g 
BO ge! | quick ly 
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quickly off the local pains have again taken 
place, the affections of theſe different and diſ- 
tant parts alternating with each other; an in- 
conteſtable proof that the ain of one part is 
the remedy for pain in the other, whatever 
may be the means by which they 2 are Occca- 
fioned. 


To attain theſe points, chm we muſt 
endeavour to ſolicit theſe fluids to the inferior 
extremities by the application of ſtimulating 
materials agreeably to the exigencies of the 
caſe, that is, according to the violence of the 

affection, or the nature of the parts affected, 
by bathing the feet in ſtrong decoctions of 
muſtard and horſe- radiſh tolerably warm, ap- 
bk _ plying bliſters above the ancles internally, or 
over the ſuperior part of the feet, or ſina- 
: Piſms to the ſoles of. the. ſeet. 


; In 8 habits bleeding is very neceſ- 
fary, or cupping ; if the patient ſhould be 
ſtrong, the ſymptoms violent, and a quick and 
powerful effect is withed to be produced, fo 
that the ſyſtem may be ſomewhat lowered, EET 
14 - 7 
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the lancet ſhould be made uſe of; if the con- 
ſtitution ſhould be in a more weakened ſtate, 
and mere depletion. is the object, cupping is 
l - moſt eligible, becauſe more blood can be 
taken away, and produce leſs debilitating ef- 
fects, than by the uſe of the lancet. 


In common inflammations, brought on by 
any other ſtimulatory cauſes of the head, lungs, 
ſtomach, or inteſtines, where the pain is very 
violent, though large and repeated bleedings 
may be neceſſary quickly to reduce the action 
of the blood-veſlels, and promote reſolution, 
leſt abſceſs or mortification ſhould take place; 3 
ſtill, in ſtimulus occafioning the Gout in thoſe 
parts, ſhould it be very powerful, and the pain 
very great, we ſhould be cautious in not 
weakening the ſyſtem too much ; nor does 

there appear any neceſſity for ſuch a riſłk; be- 
cauſe I do not conceive, in the Gout ching 
the parts above ſpecified, that inflammation, 
one of its effects, does immediately take place; 
nor when it does, are abſceſs and mortification 
the conſequences; ; and as it is fo requifite to 
keep up the . of the conſtitution, 

merely 


2 
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merely unloading the veſſels, that they may 
have full power to act freely upon their con- 


tained fluids, and puſh them forward to the 
extremities, will be ſufficient to anſwer every 
| good purpole. | 


should nauſea or ſickneſs attend any of 
theſe affections at the onſet, the primæ viæ 


ſhould be unloaded by ſome of the ſtomachic 
purges, ſuch as tincture of aloes, aloe pill 
with myrrh, compound extract of colocynth, 
rhubarb, or ſome of its preparations; or ſhould 
they happen in ſtrong conſtitutions, at a time 
when the ation of the vaſcular ſyſtem ſeems 


much increaſed, ſome of the neutral falines 


may be more eligible, joined with manna, in- 
fuſion of tamarinds, caſſia- fiſtularis, and ſuch 
like; and afterwards, a gentle vomit exhibit- 
ed, and worked off: with chamomile or cur- 
duus tea ; or, ſhould the patient be advanced 
in life, and of a torpid habit, a weak infuſion 
of horſe-radiſh tea may perhaps © claim the _ 


ference. 


Afterwards, recourſe ſhould be had to the 
EE claſs 


% 
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; clas of volatile and cordial diaphoretics, join- 
eld with ſome of the antiſpaſmodics, ſuch as 
, . vol. ammonia. p · p- aner caſtor, 5 


1 


Hoe the Materia — ; to mia may | be 

| occaſionally added, ſmall doſes of opium, tak- 
ing care to keep the body moderately open 
with. ſome cordial aperients, particularly tinc- 

ture of rhubarb, tincture of aloes, rhubarb 
and aromatic confection. By perſiſting in this 

| method the happieſt effects may be expected, 
for, by xelieving the different parts of the con- 
ſtitution from obſtacles to their free action, 1 
and ſupporting its power, the activity of the | 
nervous and vaſcular ſyſtems is maintained, 
the fluids circulate with freedom, particularly 
ſolicited to the lower extremities, whence the 

parts affected may be freed from the cauſe 

| productive of local ſtimulus, and occaſion its 
depoſition in parts nature intends for its re- 
ception, or be directed to the ſurface of the 
Kin, or ſome other of the emunctories, and 
paſs out of the habit; — and this we preſcribe 2 
in all caſes of ande Gout. 


* #2 


To 


. 
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To practitioners, who are — Kt 
the Gout is purely an inflammatory affection, 
it may appear extraordinary that ſuch ſtrong 
ſtimulants ſhould bę recommended in caſes of 
miſplaced or retrocedent Gout, particularly 
where the ſtomach is affected (ſee page 115); 
for, in other caſes of inflammation on that or- 
gan, the ſame medicines would contribute 
greatly to bring on abſceſs and mortification. 
But ſo far from that being the caſe in the Gout, 
the univerſal practice of all well-informed 
men ratify the internal uſe of ſtrong ſtimu- 
Jants under theſe circumſtances. Is not this 
rather a proof, and no weak one, of the Gout 
being a nervous affection, and chat real in- 
flammation does not take place in the firſt 
inſtance ; ? For it js probable that, by the ac- 
tion of the ſtimulants, internally and exter- 
pally applied, the nervous ſyſtem is ſolicited 
to exert its own action powerfully, and repel 
the Gout to the more exterior parts of the 
machine, particularly to the feet, to which 
place the fluids are invited by the ſtimulus 
acting alſo there, and producing ſympatheti- 
cally other ſalutary effects upon the ſtomach 


f | | 8 
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| 

| 

| 


by the intermediation of the nerves them- 
ſelves. The arguments deduced from * 
warrant ſuch a concluſion. | b 


en * . * the parts themſelves, 
in order to give them ſome ſpecific aſſiſtance 
under particular circumſtances, other methods 
P a to be called in aid. | 


. Bere Gout affetts the bead, it will be aſe. 
f ful to have it'now and then waſhed with warm 
vinegar ; leeches applied, if neceſſary, to the 
temples, or behind the ears; or a cupping- 
glaſs, with ſcarifications on the back part of 
-the head, juſt above the neck ; and camphor, 
with æther, may be given in the quantity of 
one Ounce of camphorated mixture, with two 
drachms of æther, and repeated occaſionally at 
ſhorter or longer us, a N to the 
violence of the attack. 


f Where the 5 5 ſhould any load of viſcid 
phlegm oppreſs them, expectorants ſhould be 
adminiſtered, ſuch as ammoniacum, myrrh, 
_ doſes of {quills; and bliſters may be 
applied 
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OY to the "TING ; ſome of the pectoral 
ooo my be e taken alſo. 


V. Bere the ct ſhould the vomitin g 
continue troubleſome, and reject what the 
ſtomach takes, that effect ſhould be removed 
by opiates; ten or twelve drops of liquid 
laudanum may be taken every three or four 
hours in a glaſs of mint tea, or half a grain 
of opium. A warming plaiſter made of cu- 
min plaiſter, opiated confection and camphor, 
may be laid upon the region of the ſtomach; 
and after the ſtomach is ſettled, infuſion of 
garlic and brandy may be given, or ſnake- 

root bolus, with volatile ſalt and camphor, or 

the ſame medicine as recommended in Gout 
affecting the head; and, intermediately, the 
patient may drink a cup of Madeira in which 
ſpices have been infuſed; the region of the 
ſtomach and abdomen may be fomented with 
een 2 ſomentations. 


1 415 may W aſſiſt greatly 10 any of theſe 
caſes, in attempting to produce general dia- 
* 


<t 
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— if flannels wrun g out of warm was 
ter, four or five doubles, be applied for fifteen- 
or twenty minutes on the inſide of the thighs 
above the knees, which ſhould be repeated 
two or three times a day; or where the inter- 
nal parts to be much oppreſſed from the wm 
cumulation of the fluids; and the ſkin dry, a | 
warm or vapor bath __ produce the beſt 


3 


; n applications may be neceſſary to 
aſſiſt other general medicines, where the 
bowels are affected; beſides, in caſes of coſ- 
tiveneſs, glyſters may be made uſe of, of 
the purging kind, to empty the inteſtines, 
which alſo will act as local fomentations; and 
the abdomen may be rubbed with gampho- 
rated or volatile liniment, to which may be 
added a proper proportion of liquid laudanum; 
and (Hould a diarrhœa come on, it may be 
permitted to continue ſome time, if moderate, 
and it affords relief; but if long continued. 
mild aſtringents ſhould be made uſe of, with 


opiated diaphoretics and anodyne glyſters: 9 
* and 
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and eit pains m is fe and inte tiles 


are abated, gently cordial bitters, with cha- 
Iybeate v wine, may be given two or three times 
a day. I have choſen to ſpeak particularly of 
theſe parts, becauſe the Gout, fixing in them, 


is always attended with danger, and often- 


times very quickly fatal. But when it at- 


tacks any other parts diſtant from the extre- 
mities, the general remedies above ſpecified 


may be adverted to; having occaſional re- 
courſe to ſuch others as are particularly cal- 
culated to palliate accidental effects from the 


nature or conſtruction of the parts themſelves. 


For inſtance, the bladder or kidneys; in them, 


in addition to what has been recommended, 


it would be right to give, amongſt other 
things, mucilaginous ſubſtances very copi- 
oully, as gum arabic, tragacanth, tapioca, ar- 
- row-root, Iinſeed- tea, &c. in order to ſheathe 


the interior parts of theſe organs from the ef- 


fect of acrimony the urine may have acquired; 


and in caſes of fevere pain, anodyne glyſters, 


made of oil and opium, may occaſionally be 


adminiſtered; Ii che eye, anodyne collyriums 
and 
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and. ſedative e and . may | 
be uſed; they will alleviate pain, and contri- 
bute to aſſiſt the other medicines to a 1 | 
removal of the cauſe. | 


Should we, in any one ef theis caſes, Gece | 
ſo as to produce a fit of the Gout in its regular 
form, we muſt then proceed as directed in 
the former part of this work, when ſpeaking 
of the ſecond and laſt ſtage of the diſeaſe, 


taking care to keep up the vigour of the y. 


tem in general, and the tone of the ſtomach 
in particular; and hence begin not to take off 


what I have conſidered the mere effects of the 


gouty pain, till that of the joint is totally re. 


moved; as by too early a an attempt we may 


endanger a retroceſſion. 


| Having now EYE” the firſt and ſe- 
cond parts of what I propoſed, it remains 
only for me to lay down ſuch directions as 
appear to me calculated to prevent too fre- 


quent returns of the Gout, which will fur- 
niſh' the ſubject of the ſucceeding pages. 


PART 


 Þ #285] 


PART Tue THIRD. 


ON THE MODES. OF PREVENTING THE TOO 
_ FREQUENT RETURNS OF THE GOUTY PAR- 
OXYSMS. 


SECTION XI. 
ON THE CAUSES OF THE GOUT — WHETHER 


IT MAY BE CONSIDERED AS ARISING FROM 
A SPECIFIC HUMOUR. | | 


In the methods to be adopted for the cure of 
diſeaſes, it appears ſufficient to know the im- 
mediate exiſting cauſe : we have no buſineſs 
to ſearch for the manner by which it was ac- 
quired, unleſs in caſes of dubiety reſpecting 
the cauſe itſelf, as that knowledge may afliſt 
us in fixing its preciſe nature; but in the 
prevention, ſuch an inveſtigation becomes ab- 
Hude neceſſary. | 


"5: — therefore, rules can be laid down for 
the prevention of too quick returns of the 


© gouty 


— PPP 
T a 
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gouty paroxyſms, we muſt endeavour to diſ- 
cover the cauſe, or cauſes, creative of the diſ- 
eaſe; and theſe I 'conclude to be an arthritic 
acrimony, and conſtitutional prediſpoſition to 


feel its effects; in order to prove which, we 


muſt proceed analogically ; and, if it can be 
ſhewn that there are a variety of diſeaſes, 
which originate from. acrimonious humours 
productive of peculiar complaints, which pre- 
ſerve a ſimilarity in the progreſs and modes 
of termination, though the parts affected may 
themſelves be different, alſo. the offending 
humours, as well as the conſequences which / 


they produce. Still we ſhall have a right to 


conclude, that, in any diſeaſes, where the 
. ſymptoms obſerve in general a ſimilar courſe, 
though the terminations may be different, 
the acting cauſe, or cauſes, have a very near 
affinity with each other ; which cauſe, or 
cauſes, where we are able, we endeavour to 
conquer ; where not, to ſubdue their effects, 
that they may not become deſtructive to the 
habit, or part of that habit. It however, in 


many caſes, occurs, that we cannot conquer 


the cauſe, or cauſes, 9 conſidered, 
but 
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but ſo alleviate, and guard the conſtitution 


againſt the conſequences, that nature may be 


enabled, by ſome means or other, to relieve 
the conſtitution, either by ejecting the mor- 
bid materials from the habit, or aſſimilating 
them to the nature of our own fluids. For 
notwithſtanding I have heard much relative 
to ſpecifics, that is, of medicines being ſup- 
poſed ſo to alter the nature of morbid matter, 
that, when got into, and mixed with, the 
fluids of the habit, it ſhall be rendered a mere 
nullity, poſſeſſing no power to diſturb or in- 
jure that habit, till not one has been yet 
diſcovered; which I have endeavoured to 
prove fully in another place *. 


Now the truth of theſe aſſertions will ap- 
pear very obvious, when we conſider that 
there are particular diſeaſes which ariſe from 


An Oration, on the beſt Method to be adopted for Medical 
Practice, in which the Idea of Specifics is proved to be fallaciaus, 
delivered before the Phyſicians and Fellows of the Medical 
Society, Bolt Court, in the year 1790, and publiſhed at their 
particular requeſt, | 


K 2 infectious 
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infectious or contagious matter received into 
the habit, the nature of which is known 
from the effects they produce, by contaminat- 
ing the fluids, ſo as to make them in a greater 
or leſs degree participate of their nature, and, 
on being ejected out of the habit after having 
cauſed internal commotions, fix upon parti- 
cular parts of that habit, as it were, by an 
elective power; for inſtance, the ſmall pox, 
meaſles, plague, and many others which 
might be enumerated: but I ſhall content 
myſelf with theſe, as two of them are in this 
country commonly obſerved and well under- 
ſtood; and indiſputable authority furniſhes 
us with particular accounts of the laſt. 


In the two former, the morbid matter is 
chiefly determined to the ſkin, and the latter, 
to ſome of the lymphatic glands; which de- 
termination, when perverted, produces the 
moſt dangerous conſequences, and very fre- 
quently death. 


Now as we find marſh miaſma, and inſeo- 


tious matter, capable of contaminating the 
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fluids, fo as to make them participate of 
their ſpecific nature, raiſing general affections 
through the habit, and being ſeverally deter- 
| mined to particular parts; as we find alſo 
that, upon ſuch determination being begun 
and completed, the conſtitution is alleyiated, 
and freed from its internal diſturbances, and 
that upon ſuch determination being perverted, 
and the morbid matter fixing upon ſome of 
the nobler parts, great danger always, and 
death very frequently, are the conſequences ; 
as we likewiſe find that the Gout is attended 
with ſimilar circumſtances in its attack, pro- 
greſs, determination, and conſequences, may 
we not be allowed, from a parity of reaſoning, 
to admit, that the Gout moſt probably ariſes 
from a ſpecific humor, ſo termed from the 
peculiar effects of which it E to be the 


ſource? 


Beſides, in this place, I might have added 
Boerhaave and Van Swieten's opinions, that it 
is contagious ; and their authorities are by no 
means contemptible, particularly as ſome 
caſes are adduced in proof. But as I conſider 

- 4 the 
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the arguments before brought to ſtand upon 
 ſafficiently certain foundations, I have thought 
it only neceſſary merely to mention the cir- 
cumſtance. Nor does the argument which 
has been advanced by ſome authors, of the re- 
turn of the gouty fit after freedom from it 
for many months, being brought on by the 
operation of ſome of the occaſional cauſes, 
prove the non-exiſtence of a peccant humor; 
for we know that morbid matter will he dor- 
mant in the habit for a conſiderable time 
without producing any effect, till brought into 
_aQtion by conſtitutional prediſpoſition ; and, 
alſo, that intermittents will continue for years, 
notwithſtanding the conſtitution has been re- 
lieved by a great variety of paroxyſms termi- 
nating critically. And why not the fame cir- 
2 | cumſtances occur in caſes of the Gout ? But 
| 
| 


as further proofs' will be given in ſupport of 
this opinion, we ſhall proceed now to en- 
quire 


WHETHER 


OO OI TONES FAD ¹ A AE. > goat 
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SEC TORN” 
WHETHER THE GOUT, BE HEREDITARY ? 


ADMITTING the exiſtence of an acrimoni- 
ous humor productive of the Gout, it may be 
| aſked how it is acquired? I fay hereditarily; 
perhaps adventitiouſly by indolence, intempe- 
rance, and vexation—terms which involve 
in themſelves every ſpecies of indiſcretion, 
which can bring the conſtitution into ſuch a 
ſtate as, by impeding the falutary perform- 
ance of the functions of many of its organs, 
may occaſion the generation of ſuch an offen- 
five cauſe ; but that this always is the caſe, 
I cannot readily admit. For I have known 
many inſtances where young men, whoſe 
lives have been active, ſober, diſcreet, and 
free from mental moleſtation, ſeized with 
fits of the Gout; nay, indeed, ſome in- 
fants have laboured under the fame indiſpo- 
ſition, feveral caſes of which I have heard, 
and two I remember ; one, of the ſon of 
Doctor Burton of Vork, whoſe lady was ve- 

. Ks. hemently 
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hemently afflicted with the Gout as well as 
himſelf, having the Gout within the firſt 
year of his lite, and another within the third 


year. 


It will not, I think, be advanced by the 

| moſt ſubtle ſophiſter, that any of the cauſes 
| ſaid to produce adventitious Gout could take 
place here, or that the digeſtive organs might 
be ſo injured, though imperceptibly, as to af- 
ford an incungrucus, unaſſimilated fluid, from 
whence might be ſeparated an imperfect jlud 
that would obſtruft the radicles of extreme exility 
of” the abſorbent or mnhalant Jyftem, and thus 
occaſion the malady. 


2 Nor does the 38 argument advanced 
by the author of this new doctrine of the 
Gout prove the diſeaſe not hereditary; though 
he days, if it can be proved, as it may in 
« g thouſand inſtances, that a gouty family, by 
cc change of fortune, from a ſtate of affluence 
« to that of an inferior condition, has for ever 
e Joſt the diſeaſe, we may then YT Juſtly 
4 doubt the truth of the opinion.” 


* e 
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of the truth of this aſſertion confels I have 
great doubts, as well as the practicability of diſ- 
covering it. To trace the various circumſtances 
neceſſary to be known through a whole genera- 
tion for ever, is a labour of aſtoniſhing magni- 
tude; © ars longa vita brevis,” and the doc- 
tor has made here a very long ſtride indeed; but 
as I cannot purſue him through eternity, I will 
grant his ſuppoſition—yet ſtill I think it is no 
certain proof of the Gout not being hereditary; 
no more than people not being ſeized with-an 
epidemic complaint originating from infectious: 
particles, with which the atmoſphere t hey 
breathe muſt be fully impregnated, and which 
mult circulate in their fluids, is a proof of the 
non- exiſtence of ſuch particles. Such in- 
ſtances have been given in the former part of 
this work as muſt inſure the admiſſibility of 
this poſition as a certain truth, that it pre- 
cludes the neceſſity of my dwelling any longer 
on it here; for there it has been proved, that 
morbid matter of various ſorts may be re- 
cCeived into the habit, and may circulate through 
the fluids, without producing diſeaſe; the 
doctor's aſſertion, therefore, proves not that 
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this cauſe of the Gout does not exiſt, but that 


it does not act, if an arthritic acrimony ſhould 
be the admitted ſource. 


Nor do che arguments made uſe of by a 


variety of authors clearly evince, that the cauſe 
of the gout is not hereditary; but that the 


prediſpoſition of the conſtitution to feel its 
effects does not always take place: under this 
idea we ſhall be better able to account for the 


vaſt variety of appearances which preſent them- 
ſelves, and upon which their opinions are 


founded, than upon the non-exiſtence of the 


gouty acrimony in conſtitutions not affected 
with the diſeaſe, where ſuch conſtitutions have 
a right hereditarily to the cauſe itſelf. 


' SECTION XIII. 


CONSTITUTIONAL PREDISPOSITION A CONCO=- 
MITANT CAUSE—AND WHAT ITS NATURE, 


Tr conſtitutional prediſpoſition muſt 


| exiſt before diſeaſe can take place, is ſo ſelf- 


evident 
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evident a fact, that it muſt on all hands be 
admitted; we muſt, therefore, as a point more 
neceſſary to our preſent purpoſe, endeavour to 
prove of what nature we conſider this prediſ- 
poſition to be, as much will depend upon this 
particular in treating the ſubſequent part of 
our propoſed ſubject; and in the proſecuting 
of this, we ſhall take our principles from al- 
lowed and confirmed facts, and firſt enquire 
what claſs of people are moſt ſubject to the 
Gout ; theſe I ſhall give from BoRRHAAvR 
and CULLEN, as the former was well acquaint- 
ed with, and elaborately collected from, the 
works of the ancients; and the latter poſ- 
ſeſſed a high degree of 2 in the ſchools 
of the moderns. 


1 ſays, © Whenever the Gout 
« 3s permitted undiſturbed to complete its 
«© own courſe, it attacks thoſe who are ar- 
« rived at a time of life ſomewhat above ma- 
« turity ; about thirty years of age, or older, 
« the male ſex; thoſe of acute diſpoſitions, 
„ but who apply themſelves to ſtudy, chiefly 


te in the night ; who have lived luxuriouſly, 
drank 
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drank acidulous white wines, or generous 


liquors in large quantities, at night; been 


ſubject to premature and exceſſive venery ; 
whoſe bodies are large, groſs, and full; who 
have been in the habits of taking acids 
freely; whoſe feet ſweating have been ex- 
poſed to, and checked by, ſudden. cold; 


ſweating in moiſt or wet ſtockings ; hence 


alſo hunting on foot, or riding in the cold ; 
or from inheritance beſtowed upon children 
and grand-children, from a parent often not 
yet affected with the Gout, but injurious to 


his offspring only from the inherent offen- 


five cauſe to them communicated : it alſo 
may be produced by contagion.” 


Doctor CULLEN's words are— © The Gout 
is generally an hereditary diſeaſe ; but ſome 
perſons without hereditary diſpoſitions ſeem 
to acquire it; and in ſome an hereditary 
diſpoſition may be counteracted by various 
cauſes. It attacks generally the male ſex ; 
but ſometimes, though more rarely, alſo 
the female. The females liable to it are 
thoſe of the more robuſt and full habits, 
s | & and 


\ ty 


cc 


the menſtrual flux has ceaſed. 
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and it often happens to ſuch long an 


« This diſeaſe foldom attacks eunuchs, and 
when it does, they ſeem to be thoſe who 
happen to be of a robuſt habit, to lead an 
indolent life, and to live very full. 

*The Gout attacks generally men of ro- 
buſt and large bodies, men of large heads, 
of full and corpulent habits, and men 
whoſe ſkins are covered with a thicker 
rete mucoſum, which gives a coarſer ſur- 
face. 


« If, with the ancients, we might aſcer- 


tain, by certain terms, the temperaments 


of men, I would fay, that the Gout at- 
tacks eſpecially men of a cholerico-ſan- 
guine diſpoſition, and that it very ſeldom 
attacks the purely ſanguine and melan- 
cholic. 


« The Gout ſeldem attacks perſons employed 


in * bodily. * or perſons who live 
* much 
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much on vegetable aliment ; it is alſo ſaid to 
be leſs frequent among thoſe people who make 
no uſe of wine or other fermented liquors. 


„The Gout does not commonly attack 
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men till after the age of five and thirty, 


and generally not till a later period. There 
are indeed inſtances of Gout occurring 
more early ; but theſe are few in compa- 
riſon with the numbers which agree with 
what we have given as a general rule. 


When the diſeaſe does appear early in life, 


© it ſeems to be in thoſe in whom the here- 
ditary diſpoſition is very ſtrong, and te 


whom the remote cauſes, hereafter to be 
mentioned, have been. applied i in a conſi- 


derable de . 


\& As the Gout is an hereditary diſeaſe, and 


cc 
(6 


66 


affects eſpecially men of a particular habit, 
its remote cauſes may be conſidered as 
« prediſponent and occaſional.” 


As to the 8 cauſes, the Doctor 
ſays, ſo far as expreſſed by external appear- 
N ances, 
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ances, or by hes general temperament we 
have already marked (ſee pages 140 to 153); 
« and, as in the prediſpoſed, the occaſional | 
«© cauſes may not always appear; and, in 
_ «© perſons not prediſpoſed, they may appear 
< without effect, the uncertainty in aſſigning 
« occaſional cauſes muſt particularly affect 
« the caſe of the Gout.” However, what 
appears to him moſt probable, he offers in 
the following words: 


„The occaſional cauſes of the Gout ſeem 
to be of two kinds : FIRST, thoſe which 
« induce a plethoric ſtate of the body. SE· 
« CONDLY, thoſe which, in plethoric ha- 
bits, induce a ſhite: of debility. 


f the firſt ind are a ſedentary indo- 
„ lent manner of life, a full diet of animal 
food, and the large uſe of Wine, or of other 
« fermented liquors. 


* Theſe circumſtances generally precede 

„ the diſeaſe; and if there ſhould be any 

doubt of their power producing it, the 

N „ 
# 


ry 
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| 


40 Facts, 3 will be de ſufficiently 


« X probable by what has been obſerved.” — 
(Page 141, paragraph in italics.) * Of 
the ſecond kind of occaſional cauſes which 


e induce debility, are, exceſs in venery; in- 


« temperance in the uſe of intoxicating liquors; 
« mdigeſticn, produced either by quantity or 
« quality of aliments; much application to ludy 
% or buſineſs ; night-watching; exceſſive eva- 
* cuations ; the ceaſing - of uſual labour ; the 
e ſudden change from a very full to a very 


* ſpare diet; the large uſe of acids and areſ- 


* cents; and 3 my applied to the lower 


44 extremities.” 


In the enumeration of theſe cauſes, it is 


rather ſurpriſing, that wunea/ineſs and great 


anxiety of mind, for ſome continuance of time, 
ſhould have been forgot, for they have as great 
2 claim to ſtand in this place as any of the 


reſt; for thoſe will produce upon the habit 


as ſtrong effects, and of a ſimilar nature, as 
2 N ſtudy « or night-watching. 


| Now, though] admit almoſt all theſe PR 5 


will 
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will aſuſt in laying the foundation for the 
Gout, ſtill to one I have an objection as it 


+ 


here placed, and that is, a plethoric ſtate 


of the body, for that is by no means always 


neceſſary to produce the effect in queſtion : 


For SypENHAM ſays, Non omnes reple- 


cc 


cc 


44 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 
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cc 


tum podagrici corpus habent, nam et maci- 


lenti quandoque corripiuntur eodem ma- 
10.“ To which VAN SWIx TEN adds, 
Ti qui ex prematura, et nimia venere in 
podagram incidunt, plerumque ſunt admo- 
dum macilenti et exhauſti; imo et dolo- 


rum acerbitate, ſi exquiſita podagra diu- 


turnis paroxyſmis ſæviat, ſæpius omnino 
emaciantur.“ As; 


tl n Al gouty te are not of full habits, 
for alſo people of thin habits are ſeized 
with this diſeaſe.” — “ They who from 
premature and exceſſive venery fall into 


the Gout, are, for the moſt part, very 


thin and exhauſted ; nay, indeed, from 


the ſeverity of the pain, if the Gout 


ſhould be very violent, and the fit con- 


L 3 


* 
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« tinue a long time, become often altoge- 
ther emaciated.” Eh 


| Theſe obſervations, of SYDENHAM and VAN 
SWIETEN,. are certainly true, of which I have 


been convinced by repeated experience. 


- The cauſes above mentioned are faid to 
bring on the Gout ; but the Gout has at- 


tacked people where no ſuch cauſes have 
- prevailed, in many inſtances, as have been 
before pointed out. There muſt therefore 


be ſome other cauſe or cauſes acting upon 


or inherent in the conſtitution of ſuch before 
the diſeaſe takes place; and this cauſe I take 


to be a particular ſtate of the nervous ſyſtem, 


- with which, or with a propenſity to which, 
the ſyſtem is originally formed; but of what 


preciſe nature that may be, it will be ex-- 


_ tremely difficult to determine; however, not- 
withſtanding which, the. appearances in the 


Gout, variable and contradictory as they ſeem 
io be, examine them in what way you chuſe, 


will warrant the concluſion, | 
OS „ | 55 
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Let us inquire how this idea will account 
for the attack of the Gout in different ages. 
Suppoſe children, as has before been inſtanced, 

| ſhould be attacked with the Gout, I conclude 
they have been born with this nervous pre- 
difpofition and arthritic acrimony inherent in 
their habits, and therefore became the early ob- 
jects of the diſcafſe.—Of the attack, at a later 
periad, I ſhould form the fame concluſion, 
with this difference, that the nervous prediſ- 
poſition had been leſs ſtrong, and the gouty 
acrimony leſs active; for in this, as in all 
other caſes of ſimilar natures, the diverſifica- 
tions may be various with reſpect to the agent 
and recipient, ſingly or collectively confider- - 
ed, ſo as to occaſion violent, weak, early, or 
flow effects. O the great diſparity of num- 
bers of min attacked in proportion to the 
women; that men are more in general born 
with this prediſpoſition in a ſtronger degree 
than women, and more liable, from their 
modes of living, to increaſe it; for we ob- 
ſerve that the women who are attacked ap- 
_ proach nearer to the nature of men in form, 
manners, and conſtitution, than the more de- 
E 2 licate 
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licate part of the ſex ; and perhaps it is to this 

 . delicacy» that the exemption may be owing, 
on which we ſhall have occaſion further to 
obſerve ; for eunuchs ſtand in the fame pre- 
dicament; for they, reduced nearer to the 
ſtate of the delicate feminine conſtitution, 
keep free from the Gout whilſt they live 
temperately, but, when plunged into ſcenes 

of luxury and indolence, ſoon are afflicted 8 | 
with the . | " 


And on chaſe principles may we account 
bs ſome young men have only a ſingle fit 
of the Gout, which keeps off for a ſeries of 

years before its return; becauſe conſtitutions 
Ao circumſtanced from nature, are liable to 
feel theſe effects very ſuddenly from indiſ- | 
cretions of various kinds; which indiſcretions 
relinquiſhed, the conſequences alſo vaniſh, 
and are kept off by the vigorous efforts of. 
: Fouth, -- 4 78 


* 


N. or hall we be at a loſs to account for the 
miſplaced” Gout, from the prediſpofition be- 
ing prevalent more in one part than another, 


* 1 - 
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if we examine the nature of the nerves” and 


their ramifications ; for the nerves are not to 
be conſidered as ramifying in the ſame man- 


ner as the arteries, that is, having the ſmaller 


branches ſhooting from the bodies of the 
larger branches, and preſerving a continuity of 


canal from the large canal from whence they 


originated in proportion to their diameters. 
For here, whatever was experienced by the 
larger, would, in a given degree, be felt by 
the leſſer veſſels; for if the cavity of a large 
veſſel was obſtructed, circulation would be 
{topped ; ſo would it in the ſmaller ones from 
thence deriving their origin: but not ſo in the 
| nerves ; becauſe. the branches of the nerves 
are no more than ſmall bundles of very mi- 
nute fibres ſeparated from the hurdles of 
larger nerves, again ſeparating themſelves in 
the ſame manner, and thus running on to the 
place of deſtination, in a mode ſimilar to the 
diviſion of a large bundle of twigs or threads, 
preſerving a continuity of the ſame ſubſtance, 
each of them, from their moſt minute extre- 
mity to their _ 


Now one or more of theſe fibres or Yo, 


. 7 L 3 3 diviſions 
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diviſions may be affected, without affecting 
others which are contiguous to them, much 
leſs the large hurdle from whence they were 
firſt ſeparated. If it therefore ſhould happen 
that any of theſe fibres ſhould be more pre- 
diſpoſed to feel the effect of the arthritic acri- 
mony in one part than others ſerving a dif- 
ferent part, that part will be firſt affected. 


But we find that the Gout attacks men moſt 
frequently in the advanced ages of life: It 
may be aſked, how comes it that they who 
are born with the gouty acrimony in their 
habit, and a nervous prediſpoſition, or a pro- 
penſity to ſuch a diſpoſition, ſhould not much 
eftner be affected at more early periods? To | 
which I anſwer, that the increaſe of years, 
and, in very many inſtances the modes of 
 kife, increaſe the quantity and activity of the 
arthritic acrimony, as alſo the conſtitutional 
propenſity to feel the effects of its ſtimulus; 
or probably the modes of living in conſti- 
tutions ſo prediſpoſed may generate the acri- 
mony itſelf ; and this brings me to con- 
jecture the nature of the prediſpoſition, 
_—_ by pears to be 4 peculiar. degree of 
: tor por 5 
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 forpor in the nervous ſyſtem, or in part of that 
lem. I have ſaid, a peculiar degree of tor- 
por, becauſe we find women poſſeſſed of great 
nervous incitability not ſubje& to the Gout ; 
nor eunuchs, becauſe they participate much 
of the nature of women with reſpect to their 
conſtitution ; but when that incitability is de- 
ſtroyed, or greatly weakened by intemper- 
ance, they frequently fall into the diſeaſe, — 
But the highly hypochonariacal or melancholic, 
where great ſyſtematic torpor is generally pre- 
ſent, ſeldom experience this malady ; I would 
be therefore underſtood to mean, a ftate of 
the nervous ſyſtem verging to that which 
the | nog peer, ; 


T'Y to what we have already gd, we add 
- the effekte which are allowed to ariſe from 

thoſe cauſes which are agreed on to be, and 
are therefore named occaſiqnal, it will afford ; 
probable proofs of the reaſonableneſs ar and rec- 


apt of my 3 


Bu chat my readers may We more readily | 
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underſtand the fubſequent reaſoning which I. | 
ſhall offer, I ſhall beg leave to nn a few 
medical axioms; prhich n 


8 Agar the conſtituent parts of the moving 

powers of the machine forming nerves, vel-, 
ſels, and muſcles, have in their origin pro-. 
portionate degrees of ſolidity and firmneſs 
upon which their ſtrength depends - 


- THAT. there are two ſpecies of irritability 
in the habit, independent upon each other, by 
which they are actuated; the one of which I 
ſhall hereafter; term incitability, in order to 
diſtinguiſh them, .and that appertains to the 
nerves; becauſe they may be incited to ac- 
tion by immaterial ſtimulus, which cannot 
_ to. che muſcles nee nf 
25 Winn} . 3 two e which, 
under particular circumſtances; can exert: their 
own peculiar action, per /e, yet, for the conti- 


nuance of muſcular action. the exertion of 
£3567 1 El oh nervous 
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nervous influence is unavoidably requiſite z=— 
hence then to take them in a more callefled 
vic 7 mn 


Tur every part of the machine, the inert 
and inactive ſolids excepted, depends for its 
action upon the incitable and irritable powers 
of the nervous ſyſtem and muſcular fibres; 
but for the continuance of this action chiefly 
on the nervous * — 


THAT different condtizations are poſſeſſed 
of different degrees of theſe incitable or ir- 


ritable powers; and ſo may different _ of 
the ſame conſtitution — 


Tur though theſe incitable and irritable 
powers act in general in conjunction with 
each other, yet in many conſtitutions, in many 
parts, and in many caſes, the activity or tor- 
por of one does not keep pace with or act in 


conformity to the activity or torpor of the 
other — 


Tuer, the ſtomach is one of 8 moſt 
g | acutely 
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acutely ſenſible organs of the human ma- 
chine; that, being affected, it communicates 
its affections very diffuſively, by contiguity of 
ſituation to parts near it; and by ſympathy, - 
to parts more diſtant, and that it is often made 
ſenſible of the affection of other parts, and 
from thence diſordered, from the ſame cir- 
cumſtances — 


Tn AT, hen nervons ſyſtem and FOO are 
in many caſes, reciprocally affected by each 


| other; which alſo may be ſaid of other parts, 


though not ſo e and * in a leſs 
degree 


THAT, from the affections of theſe moving 
folids, and the parts which are formed from 
them of the machine, the fluids experience, 
in a variety of caſes, a change in themſelves, 
either from an increaſe, or decreaſe of ſome 
of their component parts, or from a formation 
of new materials which do not naturally be- 
leng to > them — And laſtly, | — 40 


 Taar affections purely mental, will . 
qi | ſuch 
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ſuch influence upon the machine or parts of 
the machine, as to create diſeaſe, by the 
effect produced upon the moving powers 3 
and alfa, that the machine or parts of the 
machine, by the intermediation of their 
powers, will occaſion unpleaſing effects upon 
the mind, and thus diſorder the mental 
powers: hence it 1s,” that ſo little can be done 
in diſeaſes purely mental, towards performing 
a cure, limited as our operations are to the 
machine itſelf; but that where diſorders of 
the mind depend upon affections of the ma- | 
chine, we are often fortunately ſucceſsful in 
our efforts. 


" | "SECTION v:: 


on THE CAUSES SAID TO PRODUCE . THE 
GOUT; THEIR CONSTITUTIONAL EFFECTS 
EXAMINED. | | 


Having concluded what we thought ne- 
ceſſary to be admitted, as known truths, we 
muſt next examine the effects produced upon 
the habit by thoſe cauſes, which are canfider- 
ed, 
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ed, as enereaſing that prediſpoſition as one of 
the indiſpenſible ſources of the Gout; and 
that they do, by augmenting the natural 

torpor of the nervous ſyſtem; either from 
their immediate effect, or upon the parts by 
which it is communicated to that ſyſtem. 


As the conſequences which theſe very dif- 
ferent cauſes produce, are brought about by 

different means, we mult claſs them under 

different heads; and form them into ſubdi- 

viſions where neceſſary, in order to give per- 
ſpicuity to the arguments, 


THE FIRST CLASS. 


Theſe take in ſuch as produce effects im- 
mediately on the nervous ſyſtem, and may 
come under two heads. The FIRST of which 
are, much application to fludy, or bufineſs ; 
night-watching ; uneaſineſs of mind long con- 
tinued, When the mind has been ſeriouſly 
engaged, in cloſe contemplation on any ſub- 
;jects, more ſo particularly on painful ones, or 
kept in a ſtate of unuſual exertion, by which, 
5 mackiine is pts of that reſt, from 
| | whence 
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whence it ſhould be recruited, for a ſeries of 
time how dull, and languid the body will 
feel; how low and diſpirited, and with what 
labour the functions of the different parts are 
performed, and even then imperfectly: neither 
the ſtomach, liver, lungs, inteſtines, nor 
kidneys execute their office as they ought: 
perſpiration is impeded, and the whole ma- 
chine appears to move under a load of op- 
preſſion; and all this is certainly occaſioned, 
by the nervous ſyſtem being wearied, and de- 
bilitated, by the mind being kept too long, 
and too ſeverely exerciſed, which will natu- 
rally produce the effects above ſpecified, upon 
different parts of the machine. 


THE SECOND are, exceſs of venery, exceſſive 
e avg and NY of uſual labour. 


The jirſt of which Gebilttatgs the habit, 
particularly the nervous ſyſtem, by violent 
exertions, and conſtant evacuations of the 
moſt elaborated and perfect fluid of the ma- 
chine; for it is readily perceptible to any 
one's feeling. that after — and powerful 
| | N action 
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action of any part, that part for a time, be- 
comes greatly weakened, till its ſtrength and 
torie is again recovered ; and ſhould ſuch ex- 
ertions be too frequently repeated, the parts 
will at laſt be ſo enfeebled, that the recovery 
becomes impracticable even by the efforts of 
art, or nature. Conſequently, the ſame will 


occur, to the whole of the moving powers 


univerſally, when actuated by ſimilar cauſes; 
and to the nervous ſyſtem particularly, which 
is the ſource from whence all the reſt derive 
a continuance of their activity. 


The ſecond, by conſtantly withdrawing from 
the body ſo large a proportion of fluids, that the 
powers of the conſtitution cannot make up the 
defect, in order properly to ſupply other parts 
of the habit with ſufficient quantity for their 
ſupport and nouriſhment ; hence the ſolid parts 
of the machine loſe their activity and vigor. 


And the laſt, by depriving the machine 
of that ſtimulus by which the fluids were 
kept in a ſtate of free circulation, occa- 
ſioning a proper degree of action and re- 

13 8 e action 
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action betwixt the veſſels and their con- : 


tents, keeping in proper force the muſcular 
fibres, by which means the power of the 
organic part of the machine was ſupported, 
all the ſecretions and excretions duly per- 
formed, the fluids kept in a ſtate. of health- 
ful ſoundneſs, the incitable powers at the ſame 
time retaining their proper vigor conſiſtent 


with the time of life, and ſtate of formation; 


the reverſe of which happens from the de- 
. privation of ſuch ſtimulus. 


— * 


cLAss THE SECOND. 


This includes all thoſe cauſes which pro- 


duce their effects locally in the firſt inſtance, 


- which are communicated to the nervous ſyſtem 


either ſympathetically, or from conſequences 


the reſult of ſuch effects; and theſe are, firſt, 
intemperance in the uſe of intoxicating liquors ; 
ſecond, indigeſtion produced by the quantity or 
quality of aliments ; third, ſudden change from a 
very full to a very ſpare diet; fourth, the large 
uſe of acids and aceſcents; and, laſtly, cold ap- 


plied to the tower exlremilies. 
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In the rf, by, drinking too large a quan- 
tity of wine, and other fermented liquors: 55 the 
ſpirits immediately get exhilarated, the circu- 
lation of the blood becomes free, and the ma- 
chine in general heated; but by a continu- 
ance the ſtomach begins to be loaded, op- 
preſſed and inactive, digeſtion injured, &c. 
From the ſedative effects of the liquor, the ner- 
vous ſyſtem becomes tor pid, the pulſe full and 
flow, the head loaded, the ſenſes hebetated ; 
and was the drinkin 8 continued ſtill further, an 
apoplexy would be the conſequence, as has 
happened 1 in a 9 of inſtances. 


In the ſecond, by the ſtomach not per- 
forming its office as it ought, the food that is 
taken remains ſome time in a crude ſtate, and 
by being imperfe&tly elaborated, and mixed 
with proper juices, affords only an ill-formed 
chyle, conſequently the fluids derived from 
thence are all in an imperfect ſtate, incapable 
of affording proper nutrition to the various 
parts of the machine; hence the hepatic y- 
tem, pancreas, and meſenteric glands become 
in a great degree obſtructed; their ſecretions 
| un- 
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unqualified perfectly to perforin the duties for 


which they were intended, the whole machine 


is debilitated, and fluids formed of different 
natures, according to the incongruous unaſſi- 
milated materials from whence they are de- 


rived; and beſides the weakened ſtate of the 


digeſtive powers communicating effects, ſym- 


| pathetically, debilitating to the nervous fyſ- 
2 all 3 to make Pep FRO be; waa 
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a 25 . if We a 0 effects 
of a very full diet, we ſhall find that the vigor 
of the ſyſtem is kept up at its extent, by the 
ſtimulus that diet occaſions, ſo long as the 
ſtomach and digeſtive organs maintain their 
power, becauſe a proper quantity of good blood 
is formed; and conſequently a proportionate 
quantity of heat retained in, and diffuſed with, 
the circulating fluids through the machine, by 
which an univerſal ſtimulus is maintained; 


for, in proportion to the quantity of blood, ſo 


is the proportion of heat. Now as vigor and 
activity of the conſtitution are ſupported by 
this ſtimulus, 0 * diminution muſt produce 
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A Sanny effect o on the habit, and all the con- 
ſequences of debility and torpor in the ner- 


vous ſyſtem, and other parts, as has been bee 


fore explained, be occaſioned. 


75 the lth, the too 4 uſe of acids 


and aceſcents, from daily experience, every 


common obſerver muſt have conſidered how 


detrimental it has been to the ſtomach and di- 


geſtive powers, by weakening their functions, 


5 inſomuch that people who have taken them 


in large quantities to reduce their corpulency, 


have become ſo emaciated as to appear almoſt 
like a walking ſkeleton. I remember a lady, 
whoſe father and mother were tall in ſtature, 


large, and very corpulent, was 'extremely de- 
ſirous of rendering herſelf very delicate, that 


by taking freely of vinegar, and eating great 


quantities of lemons, oranges, and other aceſ- 


cent fruits, had ſo totally deſtroyed her appe-: 


tite, and debilitated the organs of digeſtion, 
that on her eating the leg and thigh of a wood- 


cock, I heard her father declare, it was more 


ſolid: food than he had ſeen his daughter eat, 


bread excepted, at any one time for the ſpace 
7s iy was 


„ 
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me months. By this practice the young 
lady was reduced to a mere ſhadow, afflited 


with lowneſs of ſpirits, laſſitude, lan guor, and 


all thoſe ſymptoms which indicate a defect of 
the nervous E np | 


And with regard to the bp from the 


ſenſible effects which every man occaſionally 
Experiences on himſelf, he will readily allow 
the incapability of conſtitutional action that 
cold in the firſt inſtance occaſions, beſides the 


impediment it gives to inſenfible perſpiration ; 


hence it not only acts as a ſedative itſelf on 


the nervous ſyſtem, but alſo preventing that 


matter which ought to paſs off by the cuta- 
neous pores, from making its exit, which be- 
Ing poſſeſſed of the fame powers, aggravates 
the effects of cold. This i is obvious from the 
conſequences of fever, originating from what 
is termed catchin 8 of cold, at its attack; for the 
firſt ſymptoms are languor, laſſitude, chillneſs, 
and internal oppreſſion, till re- action of the 
ſyſtem takes place, 2 and fever is produced, and 


other local effects, agreeable to the nature f 
the conſtitution ſo attacked, and the pecu- 
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liarity of the ts: affected; beſides, if the 


habit ſhould be replete with gouty acrimony, 
impeded perſpiration will prevent a proper 


proportion paſſing off that way, hence cauſe 


an accumulation of that matter itſelf within 


the ſyſtem, and probably bring on a gouty 


paroxyſm; for I have known in very gouty 


habits a fit many times ee from W 
Jource. 


5 Having 3 in 8 Den art * | 
this work what the Gout was, and how occa- 
fioned, we have endeavoured! to prove it to be 
an acrimonious humour, ſui generis, called 
arthritic from its effect, acquired hereditarily, 
and ſometimes adventitioully ; ; depending on 
the prediſpoſition, or ſtrong propenſity to ſuch 
a diſpoſition, favouring: the action of the gouty 
acrimony; that this prediſpoſition was inhe- 
rent in the conſtitution, and conſiſted of a pe- 
culiar torpor of the nervous ſyſtem ; that all 


ſuch conftitutions as appeared poſſeſſed of this 


nervous torpor, were thoſe which were moſt | 


ſubje& to the Gout ; and laſtly, that all thoſe 


cauſes which were ſaid to be prediſponent, or 
9 2 * | OCCA- 
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nnen were ſuch as contributed by their 


effects to induce, or increaſe, this very torpor 


in the nervous ſyſtem. 


Such then the principles upon which I 
found my opinion relative to the cauſes: oc» 


caſioning the Gout, I ſhall upon theſe prin- 


_ Pe to Ae en en rules as "Ig 


s at ˙ Q 


ſent, more mild; ; eren its too ee, re- 


turn, and obviate a number of its diſagreeable 
effects; radically to cure, or totally to prevent 
* dure not pretend, becauſe I know not of 
any medicine or regimen that can deſtroy the 
| gouty acrimony, or ſo alter the conſtituent 
parts' of the machine, as to render them inca- 
pable of ſuffering from circumſtances unavoid- 
ably occurring, which they are, from their 
original formation, ſo very prone to experi- 
_ ence, and the violence of which circum- 
ſtances they are by nature ſo adapted to in- 
creaſe, or even to create. 
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SECTION XV: 


% * 
I - : 


ON THE MODES TO BE USED iN ORDER To PRE- 
© "VENT THE SEVERITY AND TOO QUICK REPE- 
\  TITIONS OF THE -GOUTY PAROXYSMS IN ro- 
| _ LERABLY STRONG CONSTITUTIONS. || 


To all men of * habits I ſhould re- 
commend one general rule, viz. prudence in 
their rational, and moderation in their plea- 
ſurable, purſuits, limiting both one and the 
other much within the bounds of their con- 
ſtitutional powers; but as this rule compre- 
hends ſuch a variety of circumſtances neceſ- 
fary to be particulariſed, I ſhall ſpeak of them 
all under the following heads; 

I. Study. 
II. Exerciſe. _ 
III. Mental affeftions. 
IV. Situation. | 
V. Chathing. 
VI. Diet, including ſolids and 1 hui. 
And 
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And It. —on sTvupy. 


Study may with great numbers be ſaid to 
involve both pleaſurable and rational purſuits ; 
but ſtudy purſued to too great length becomes 
irrational, becauſe it lays the foundation for 
diſeaſe; for the mind cannot be a long time 
and repeatedly employed in cloſe contempla- 
tion but the body very ſenſibly feels the effects; 
men often riſe from cloſe mental application 
as much fatigued as from the ſevereſt cor- 
poreal exerciſe, with this difference, that the 
accumulation of fluids attend the former, while 
diſſipation is the conſequence of the latter; hence 
the firſt is more productive of a variety of miſ- 
chiefs; for the moving powers of the machine 
are not only rendered leſs active, but the conſti- 
tution is ſurcharged with a load of humours, 
whichought to have been carried out ofthe habit; 
hence ariſe indigeſtion, obſtructions, languor, 
impeded perſpiration, and a variety of other 
affections, which though occaſioned by torpor 
of the moving powers, particularly the nerves, 
ſtill add to that cauſe, and greatly aſſiſt in cre- 

* * ating 
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ating a variety of diſeaſes, amongſt the num- 
ber of which Gout 8 be eſteemed one of 
the moſt —_— 


4 s , . . 
4 N 4 i : 14 


e Ro eee _ 
or here ſtudy becomes indiſpenſible, its evil 
| effects * be counterafted or m 


| 5 
* ts 


| Men * PTY dh of hairy time to. men- 
* application, DUNE employ their mornings 
chiefly in this way; allowing time for pro- 
perly recruiting the ſpirits; when the mind 
appears fatigued, they ſhould deſiſt; take ex- 
erciſe, chiefly riding, and divert their thoughts 
by ſome pleaſant amuſement ; eat and drink. 
moderately of ſuch things that beſt agree with 
them, and are eaſy of digeſtion, go to bed 
and riſe early, and particularly * ** —_ : 
free from coſtiveneſß. ' 


12 nd ally after dinner they. ſhould by 
no means have recourſe to ſtudy, not till ſome. - 
hours afterwards, till their food is pretty well 
digeſted, and they feel themſelves light and 
alert; otherwiſe indigeſtion will be. the con- 

. Pony and all its train of unfriendly aſſo- 

| clates : . 
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ciates the ſame may be ſaid of thoſe who 
live in a ſedentary and indolent manner; for 


without exerciſe, it is impoſlible for the con- 
Rirution t to remain _—_ in a ſtate of health... 


— ) 


9 


II. ON EXERCISE. 


But in order to renderexerciſe the moſt be- 
neficial, it ſhould be adapted to the ſtrength, 
vigor, and circumſtances of the conſtitution. 
For gouty people, walking has been recom- 
mended as the moſt eligible exereiſe, for it 
promotes a free circulation of the fluids 
through the veſſels of the lower extremities, 


ſtrengthens the muſcular fibres, ligaments, and 


tendons of the feet and legs; ſtimulates the 
abſorbents to a freer action, prevents obſtruc- 
tions, and accumulation of fluids in the parts 


themſelves, as well as promotes an increaſe of” 


inſenſible perſpiration ; gives free action to 
tlie lungs, and hence is of ſome uſe to the 
ſtomach, and abdominal viſcera; and indeed 
it is an exerciſe which contributes, in ſome 
degree, to give vigor to the whole moving 


powers of the habit; but then it ſhould be 


apportioned to the ſtren "gt of the conſti- 


tution, 


=> 
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tution, and never be permitted to exceed, . 
but rather kept between, theſe limits; for by, 
ſtrong or too long continued exertions, every 
good conſequence of exerciſe will be done 
away, and effects mn oppoſite be 
the reſult. 


Mulling though ſerviceable to thoſe who 
can purſue it with ſome degree of activity, 
and certainly in ſuch caſes the moſt eligible, 
yet, under other circumſtances, riding claims 
the preference; eſpecially where gouty men 
are ſubject to great weakneſs of the ſtomach 
and digeſtive powers; obſtructions of the he- 
patic ſyſtem, particularly the biliary ducts, 
and others of the abdominal viſcera, ſparing 
ſecretition of urine, and phlegmatic affections 
of the lungs ; for by the motion communi- 
cated to theſe parts from the repeated concuſ- 
fion or ſhaking of horſe exerciſe, their defects 
will be in ſome degree at leaſt remedied ; all 
the parts will be ſtimulated to freer action, 
and gain ſtrength to enable them to continue 
that action properly; the circulation of the 
fluids will be promoted, and perſpiration in- ' | 
creaſed, _ 
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creaſed, thou oh not in a degree aint to 
that produced, by walking ; but as in this 
ſpecies of exerciſe the lower extremities, from 
their dependent poſture, preſſure on the inſide 
of the thighs, and want of muſcular motion, 
may have the circulation in them impeded, on 
: alighting it would be of great uſe to have 

the lower | extremities. well rubbed for ſome- 
time with a ns bruſh. = 


. The 3 ie will ao be of * 
to thoſe, who, from general or local debility 
of the lower extremities, cannot uſe, and per- 
ſiſt in, walking; indeed of ſuch utility do I 
think corporeal exertions, that if patients, from 
any cauſe, ſhould be diſabled from taking 
either one or other of theſe exerciſes, their 
places may be ſupplied with chamber horſes, 
dumb- bells, playing at ſhuttlecock, billiards, 
or bowls, or having recourſe to the inven- 

tions of Mr. Pugh, or others who have in- 
geniouſly contrived different apparatuſes for 
the accompliſhment of theſe purpoſes under 
particular circumſtances. But even any of 
theſe exerciſes ſhould not be purſued with 


wall dine of reſolution to conquer ſo dif- 
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400 great violence, nor too long continued; 
for remedies extremely well calculated from 


cific nature to afford benefit in many 


evideplatins;) become deleterious” by exceſs in 
Games has been before pointed out; 


Agent Htigus to diltaled and debibmted 
habits, not only affects the frame, but has 
wonderful influence in lowering the ſpirits, 


than which I know nothing more hurtful in 


general to patients in a valetudinary ſtate; of 
which we ſhall be made ſenſible when we 


come to examine the reſult. But it oſten 
buappens, that men of a gouty habit become 
— and if they find that exerciſe of a 


13 beſt ſuits their humor; 
this will not anſwer any good purpoſe: it is 
by daily perſeveran 


mce that benefit is to be de- 
rived for this is intended to ſupply the de- 
fects ariſing from conſtitutional inability, not 


to conquer any caſual or accidental cireum- 


ſtances, therefore is abſolutely neceſſary to be 
adhered to. And certainly it requires but a 


v * 1 grace 
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- graceful a habit as indolence; particularly when 
the conqueſt is certain of being fo pleaſantly 
rewarded. Beſides, riding or walking has 
other advantages, the mind itſelf is diverted 
by a variety of objects, and the ſpirits are ex- 
hilirated, two conſequential auxiliaries to ex- 


erciſe, of which we ſhall be made ON in £ 
dien the mae | 


III. ox MENTAL AFFECTIONS. 


We find 800 of the mind creates all 
its miſchief by inducing lowneſs of ſpirits ; 
it brings on all the evil conſequences of ſevere 
ſtudy ; ſedentary, indolent, modes of living, 
night- watching, indigeſtion, &c. by render- 
ing the moving powers of the habit torpid 
and inactive; 8 alſo in gouty habits do ſtrong | 
paſſions: freely indulged, or repeatedly given 
way to; they, it is true, in the firſt inſtance, 
occaſion the moving powers of the ſyſtem to 
act with great force, a force infinitely ſu- 
perior to what can be promoted by any other 
means; but their influence abated, the ſame 
powers are left in a much more weakened 


r than they: were, from their exertions 
bein; g 
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being carried ſo much beyond the. ſiren gth 
with which they were naturally endowed; the 
| fame effects will then unavoidably take place, | 
probably with ſome degree of ee as 


ee from bodily kitigue, e 


Vneghne of add; e de of age 


paſſions, ſhould be avoided if poſſible; eſpe- 
cially in habits diſpoſed to gouty affections ; 
but it may be aſked, how is that to be done, ; 
ſince it is allowed that affections purely men- 
tal are not within the reach of medicinal 
applications? To conquer t thoſe mental affec- 


tions, or the propenſities which impel us to 
the exerciſe of them, and which are ingrafted 


in our very nature, may be conſidered a very 


difficult taſk —a taſk which the weakneſs of 


human nature ſhrinks from; and therefore 
are they permitted to riot in exceſs, and load 
the conſtitution with the moſt diſtreſſin g con- 
ſequences. I am far from thinking the con- 


queſt impracticable, if we will permit reaſon 


to be our pilot, and fortitude ouy champion. 
For 2 firſt, inſtead of ſupplying us with 
| 8 falla- 


er 
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fallacious arguments for a tame ſubmiſſion to 


our conſtitutional enemies, under the idea 
of. oppoſition being vain and fruitleſs, will 
perſuade us that reſiſtance is a neceſſary virtue, 
and impel us to make the experiment; whilſt 
reſolution will ſupport us in the conteſt, and 
if in our firſt attempt we ſhould not be com- 
pletely ſucceſsful, we ſhall ſo far reduce the 
power of our adverſaries, as to convince us, 
that repetition of, and perſeverance in the 
ſtruggle will make us ultimately ride trium- 
phant. Let us for one moment leave our- 


ſelves, and place our deareſt friends in ſimilar 


| ſituations — let us conſider the motives which 
| Induce us to give them advice—let us reflect 
on the conſquences we expect to derive from 
ſuch an undertaking—that advice then let us 
apply to ourſelves; reaſon will clearly con- 
vince us of its propriety, rouſe our fortitude, 
and there 1s little doubt but, by continuance, 
ſucceſs will be our reward. So firmly am I 
perſuaded of the great good to be derived from 
ſuch a conduct, that I cannot recommend the 
trial to be made in too ſtrong terms, and cer-. 
tain I am that the benefits which will be per- 

or, ceptibly 
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ceptibly. the reſult on one ande effort; 
will be a ſufficient ſtimulus to ſuperſede the 
ee of any further —— on this 


wy 1 


* 


Tv. o SITUATIONS. 8 


N men, who have it in their power to 
chooſe. their places of reſidence, ſhould ſelect 
ſuch wherein the air is clear and light, free 
from thoſe heterogeneous matters, which in 
eities or crowded towns are apt to deftroy 
or leſſen the portion of its vivifying particles; 
for we find — the atmoſpheric air, from 
— ——— has been ene oon- 


the as high es the other ſeda- 


tive in a great degree, in the g propo 2 portion of 


tte more than a quarter vital air, to the reſt: 


being azotic, * e the former to 75 
by ne. 

Therefore, in Ae ee the: witali air 
is leſs. abundant; the power of the azotic 


gas * * — and conſequently: ſuch 


5 become moſt noxious to gouty people 
= Ml ” | | from 
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Fon its fedative propertich, rendering the 

moving powers of the ſyſtem, particularly the 
nervous; more torpid in its action; and per- 
haps it is owing to this why people, living in 


London, are leſs liable to fevers of the truly 


inflammatory claſs, and more addicted to 
thoſe of the nervous, as well as why aſthmatic 
people, whoſe Jungs are very irritable, live 
more comfortably and freer from pulmonic 
affection in town than in the _ 
People alfo of gouty Apogee ſhould 


N a low damp ſituations, where the air is 
apt to be cloudy, ſubject to great miſts, or 


loaded with too much moiſture ; for ſuch air 


will impede perſpiration, relax the ſolids, and 
diſpoſe them to become ſluggiſh and inactive, 
hebetate the mental faculties, and render the 
ſpirits cheerleſs; ; all which give facility to 
the attacks of the Gout. 7 


Nor ſhould they expoſe themſelves in rainy 
weather even to exerciſe, nor to night air, or 
too ſevere cold ; neither ſhould they live in 
damp houſes ; for theſe are all extremely ini- 
V N mical 
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ical to gouty habits, for the reaſons * 
aſſigned. Early going to bed, and moderately 
early riſing, are extremely beneficial; though 
perhaps for gouty habits, particularly when 
troubled with erratic pains, longer indulgence 
in bed in the mornings may be neceſſary ; for 
gentle perſpiration is moſt eaſily induced and 
maintained there, and often frees the patient 
from thoſe uneaſy wandering TONS. 


V. ON CLOATHING. 


In their clathing they ſhould take eſpecial 
care to let it be ſuch as keeps them warm, 
particularly their extremities; for by this 
means inſenſible perſpiration is not only ge- 
nerally and conſtantly ſupported, but the blood 
circulates freely to and through the extreme 
| parts of the machine, and is prevented from ac- 
cumulating in and weakening the vaſcular ſyſ- 
tem of the, feet and legs; a circumſtance which 
cannot be too carefully attended to, nor. too 
conſtantly perſevered in. Of the uſe attending - 
this part of regimen, we muſt be convinced, 
if we will advert to | what has been previouſly 
| delivered 
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delivered when peakin g * the effects of 
cold. | 


th a climate ſo very variable as this in 
which we live, ſome care is neceſſary to be 
obſerved with reſpect to our change in cloath- 
ing. It is no uncommon thing to find even 
gouty men, upon the acceſſion of a few fine 
warm days in ſpring, caſt off their winter 
| garb, and put on cloaths more cool, light, and 
airy. This is often a pernicious cuſtom ; for, 
in the early part of the ſeaſon, a few fine days 
will be ſucceeded by thoſe that are very cold; 
the conſequence of which is, that the fluids, 
ſo freely ſolicited to the outer ſurface of the 
| ſkin as to occaſion inſenſible perſpiration, nay 
even a perceptible diaphoreſis by the preced- 
ing warmth, are immediately checked by the 
| ſucceeding cold, and that ſuddenly; hence the 
internal part of the ſyſtem becomes loaded and 
oppreſſed, and the moving powers unable to 
perform their duty with proper vigor and ac- | 
tivity,” and Gout very frequently the conſe- 
quence. Men of gouty diſpoſitions ſhould 
ſeldom make any change before the month of 
8 „ a May, 


1 
| 
J. 
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| May, and then only in ry gradual way, if the 


weather is of ſuch a nature as to authoriſe the 


alteration, nor ſhould they ever carry it to the 
extreme; and renew their winter apparel the 


latter end of Auguſt or beginning of Septem- 
ber, ſooner or later according to the-ſtate of 
the ſeaſon. | 


BED * 


By obſerying moderation in the change, 


ee eee 
violent effects of the alteration of the weather, 


and be leſs troubled, and more ſecure i in the 


return to their uſual mode of dreſs, if circum- 


ſtances render it neceſſary. 


VI. on DIET — $0LID FOOD. 


Wich regard to dier, much will depend 
upon the nature of the ame 5 avi and Tm 


a + 


If the habit is 18 vigorous, the ap- 


petite good, the ſtomach and digeſtive organs 


perform their functions with eaſe and free- 


& <>» 


dom, deere will be * little neceſſity for re- 


ſtriction : 
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ſtriction in the nature of the common aliment 
which they may be allowed to take; for, in con- 
ſtitutions like theſe, there is more reaſon to be 
afraid of the quantity than quality; ; for, if they 
exceed not in the former, the latter Will not 
produce any ill effect; without ſuch things 
are taken to which the ſtomach has an un- 
conquerable antipathy; of which the indivi- 
duals themſelves, from experience, will be 
the beſt judges. With regard to the whole- 
ſomeneſs or unwholeſomeneſs of particular 
parts of diet, they are relative terms; for, if 
any ſpecies of diet ſhould be taken which 

perfectly agrees with the ſtomach, and is rea- 
dily digeſted, it muſt be wholeſome, and vice 
_ verſa. Hence, the very ſame viands which 
may be conſidered as wholeſome to one man, 

| becauſe they agree with the ſtomach, and 
ſupply nouriſhment, may to another be un- 

wholeſome, becauſe diametrically — 
„ are produced. 


And here, by the way, I would obſerve, 
that meat; in order to be eaten in its moſt 
nutricious form, , ſhould never be over-roaſted 


ae N3 | or 


| 


/ 


* 
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or boiled ; becauſe, in meats ſo cooked, the 
fineſt, moſt nouriſhing, and moſt readily di- 


geſtible parts, are diſſipated, and the ſolids 
left in a ſtate participating only of the gelati- 


nous and viſcid parts of the fluids; conſe- 


quently more difficult to digeſt, and leſs nu- 


tritious. 


But with regard to quantity, how is that to 
be aſcertained as to the quantum neceſſarium; 
becauſe one man will eat and require more than 
another: nay, the ſame man has not always 
the ſame appetite ? To which I anſwer, that, 
of this particular, I know but of one mode to 
form a judgment; if. upon eating of one, or 
two things at the moſt, and thoſe ſhould be 
of the plaineſt kind, I ſhould find one morlel 


not go down with the ſame agreeable reliſh 
as the former had done, I ſhould deſiſt; 


for, if I may be allowed the expreſſion, 


that appears to be a hint of nature's indicat- 


ing ſufficiency, or of having taken as much as 
ſhe can make a good uſe of. It is not becauſe | 
one man throws in a large quantity, that he 
ſhall receive more nouriſhment than him 

| | | who 
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who only takes a much more moderate por- 
tion: it is not the quantity ſwallowed, but 
the quantity digeſted, that affords nutrition. 


It is probable, that he who eats the ſmalleſt 
quantity will receive more nouriſhment than 
he who eats the largeſt ; becauſe, the former 
will only take ſuch a portion as is adequate to 
the powers of the ſtomach and digeſtive or- 
gans, from which nutricious chyle may be 
formed; whilſt he, who takes more than is 
adequate to thoſe powers, has chyle only 


formed in an imperfect ſtate, unfit for the 


purpoſes of nutrition; hence it is, that great 


variety becomes pernicious: pickles, and high- 


ſeaſoned ſauces alſo; becauſe different taſtes 
give freſh zeſt, and induce men to lay a load 
upon the ſtomach which the digeſtive organs 
cannot conquer. Hence the rich epicure's 
miſery ;— hence the glutton's bane ; — for na- 
ture, unſtimulated, ſeldom errs. | 


Though great latitude may be allowed to 
conſtitutions of this kind, ſtill even there I 
think ſuppers ſhould be difpenſed with; for, 

| N 4 , in 
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in conffiivtions the moſt healthful, ſome i in- 
convenience may be experienced; particularly 
in their free and full indulgence: for the con- 
tution, inſtead of being left to recruit itſelf | 
by found and refreſhing ſleep, by repleniſhing | 
the defects of the various parts enfecbled by the 
natural action of machine, and replacing the 
6 particles which have been worn away, inſtead 
of applying the portion perfected for that . 
| purpoſe, is ſolicited again only to pre pare it: 
hence languor, laſſitude, and apparent fatigue. 
are the morning allotments —inſtead. of vigor 
and ſtreogth revivified. If this i is the caſe in 
healthful habits, how much more powerfully ; 
muſt they be felt by thoſe who are gouty ; Gu 
the moving powers of whoſe habits are in 
ſuch a ſtate as moſt ſenſibly to experience the 
| debilitating effects of ſuch indiſcretion : for : 
theſe, and for other reaſons which we have 
before ſpecified, dapper ſhould be totally re- 
linquiſhed, | 


ol . 


ox LIQUIDS, . + 


"The fun * of which we have Fa 


ſpeaking in our choice of ſolid food, ſhould 


i 
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be obſerved in thoſe liguidi to be uſed as 
common beverage : boiled water become cold, 
plain water, toaſt and water, where they agree, 
are the moſt eligible liquors to be drank with 
our meals; if they ſhould not, ſound. ſmall. 
beer, wine and water, ardent ſpirits and water - 
made ſmall, or ginger-tea, may ſupply their 
place; and theſe, ſhould neceſſity require it, 
may be drank a little warmed, for, in ſome | 
ſtomachs, I have known them produce un- 
pleaſant effects from their coldneſs alone; and 
actual warmth. will vefy often be more bene 
ficial than potential. Doctor W an 
intimate friend of mine, uſed often to com- 
plain of coldneſs and uneaſineſs in his ſto- 
mach; indeed, ſometimes the pain was ſo 
violent as to be ſcarce bearable: ardent ſpi- 
rits, or aromatic ſpices, afforded no relief 3 
but from warm tea, or water, he received be- 
nefit; though ardent ſpirits mixed with wa- 
ter, or ſpices infuſed in water, and drank to- 
lerably warm, appeared to him to be more 
n and com pletely efficacious. 


To. all gouty habits, al OW mite pertecdly 2 
6 agrees, 
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agrees, I ſhould recommend its uſe : it is of 


the middle nature betwixt animal and vege- 
table diet; it is ſheathing, nutricious, cooling, 
and a corrector of acrimony; and forms a 
pleaſant breakfaſt : and, where gouty patients 
will not deprive themſelves of ſuppers, milk 
will certainly be the moſt uſeful. With re- 
gard to a milk diet, by which is meant a total 
abſtinence from all animal food, and every ſpe- 
cies of fermented liquor, much has been faid 
of its curative effects : Begun in the early 
periods of life, where men are poſſeſſed of 
conſtitutional vigor, it may have its advan- 


tages; but then it muſt be continued durante 


vit; for, we have had a variety of inſtances, 
where gouty men have continued in this 
courſe for years with apparent benefit, on re- 


turning to their former modes of living, have 
been attacked by the Gout with redoubled 


violence. Indeed, we have ſome caſes where 


men have lived the moſt abſtemious lives, yet 


have been martyrs to the Gout. It may pro- 
bably be of ſervice to ſome conſtitutions, but 
not to all, I am perfectly perſuaded; and, was a 


Se man, at the later periods of life, to enter 


1 
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upon ſuch a courſe of diet, and perſevere, the 
_ conſequences, I am certain, would convince 
him of the raſhneſs, not to ſay madneſs, of 
the attempt. A milk diet ſhould therefore 
be entered upon at an early period of life, by 
men whoſe appetite was good and digeſtive 
powers unimpaired, of a firm ſtamina, poſ- 

ſeſſed of vigor and activity; and, on no ac- | 
count, by the aged or debilitated. | 


Of vine, much has been ſaid by writers on 
the Gout. Were we to believe ſome, we 
ſhould think that wine, which by others has 
been ſtyled the cordial of the gods, was to 
mankind a poiſon ; nay, indeed, it has been 
enjoined, in order to prevent the Gout, ſtrict- 
ly to deny ourſelves every ſpecies of ſpirituous, 
vinous, or other fermented liquors, and this in- 
diſcriminately. For an injunction fo rigid, I 
cannot ſee the neceſſity; nay, indeed, in ſome 
_ Caſes, I ſhould think the total forbearance 
might become injurious : though, I will con- 
feſs, in conſtitutions ſuch as I have above ſpe- 
cified, perhaps its uſe may be diſpenſed with, 
particularly if they have not been in the daily 
1 | habit 
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habit of drinking wine; &c. or where the ha- 


bit may be of an irritable nature, and much | 


ſubject to inflammatory affections, where the 


55 powers of the conſtitution rather want the 


bridle than the ſpur properly to perform their 
functions: though here the ſame objection 
will lie againſt every ſpecies of ſtimulants, as 


well as wine. But, in conſtitutions in the 
wane of life, and it is in them the Gout 
chiefly makes its attack, where its powers 
| begin to be torpid and inactive, where the 


circulation of the blood Wenn ſlower, and 
the ſpirits leſs animated and lively, and parti- 
cularly if they have been in habits of making 


uſe of the chearful glaſs, in theſe a total abſ- 


tinence muſt be detrimental; becauſe tlie 
conſtitution, at this period, requires a proper 


timulant to ſupport! its action, and make up 


for the defects brought on by decaying nature. 


Were we not to make too free uſe of wine in 
the younger part of our life, in more advanced 


ages we ſhould find many agreeable conſe. 
quences, and much conſolation from. the uſe 
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 Phyſicias, it is true, bake ſaid that wine- 
bibbers were of all men the moſt ſubject to 
the Gout ; but then they meant ſuch men as 
had poured forth large libations at the ſhrine 
of Bacchus; men who had drank long and 
freely, ſo as to injure the ſtomach and digeſ- 
tive organs, weaken the nervous and other 
moving powers of the habit, load the veſſels 
with unhealthful fluids, and prevent the glan- 
dular ſyſtem, and other excretory organs, 
from regularly performing their offices. It 
is with wine, as with many active medicines 
| thrown into the habit, in ſmall and properly 
proportioned doſes they anſwer many very 
falutary purpoſes; but, in too large doſes, 
dieecome very pernicious, deſtroying the good 
. conſequences they were intended to produce ; 
: nay often bringing on- others of a mueh more 


dangerous nature. 


But, as we have ſoon the bad effects of — 
| drink too freely, let us examine what it occa- 
ſions, drank more moderately It is ſuppoſed to 
be in its nature antiputreſcent, cordial, and 
a poſſefling, in ſome degree, .a/ ſedative power, = 
and it is alſo a generous ſtimulant. 


Hence 


* ” 4 
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Hence, then, it gives an agreeable warmth 
to the ſtomach, increaſes the active powers 
of the digeſtive organs, invigorates the ſyſtem, 
promotes circulation of the blood, and the 
different ſecretions and excretions of the body, 
corrects the acrimony of the bile, increaſes | 
perſpiration, diffuſes an agrecable warmth 

through the ſyſtem, which it invigorates, and 
gives a pleaſing flow of ſpirits; in all which 
circumſtances, gouty men, particularly in ad- 
vanced ſtages of life, are moſt defective: I 
ſhould therefore to them rather recommend 
the daily and moderate uſe of wine, than a 
total prohibition of ſuch wines as have the 
leaſt aceſcency in their compoſition, as red 
port, ſherry, Madeira, and ſuch like; but there 
are ſome ſtomachs with which wine will not 
agree; its place therefore may be ſupplied 
with rum, brandy, or Hollands and water, made 
of a ſtrength equal to wine: to one part of the 
former may be added three or four parts of 
the latter, which will be improved; if well 
made, clear barley- water ſhould be uſed, in- 
ſtead of plain water. Nor do I fee any reaſon 
fr good pure home-brewed ale, of a proper 
| ; age, . 
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age, not leſs than one year old, ſhould be for- 
bid: I have ſaid home-brewed, and of a pro- 
per age, becauſe ale, and other malt liquors 
fold in common, are drank much too new, 
before the viſcidity of the liquor has been de- 
ſtroyed by the fermentative proceſs, and to 
fave the expence of a proper proportion of 
malt, ſome intoxicating ingredient is made uſe . 
of, as opium, or more probably the coculus 
indicus. | | 


SECT.ION XVI. 


WHAT TO BE DONE TO ANSWER SIMILAR PUR- 
POSES IN CONSTITUTIONS MORE DEBILI- 
TATED. _ 


N conſtitutions more debilitated than thoſe 
of which I have been treating, where the ſto- 
mach is in a more relaxed, and the digeſtive 
organs in a leſs vigorous ſtate, greater caution 
may be neceſſary to be obſerved in this diæ- 
tetic conduct. . 


6 
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-"Gbuty't men of this deſeription thobld con 
fine themſelves to food of the molt ealy di- 
geſtion, ſuch as freſh-water fiſh, eels and fal- 
mon excepted, and ſome of the lighter ſea fiſh, 
e meats chiefly, and now and then freſh 
beef, mutton, or lamb : they ſhould rather 
eat meat in ſmall quantity twice, than gratify 
themſelves fully once a day ; vegetables in ge- 
neral ſhould be avoided, particularly ſuch as are 
indigeſtible, viſcid, prodyce much flatulence, 
and are watery, as carrots, potatoes, peas and 
beans, cabbage, or ſpinage ; for theſe are apt 
to load the ſtomach, clog the internal coat, 
create flatulence, and be relaxing; all hot li- 

quids ſhould be avoided, ſuch as hot tea, broths, 
gruels, &c. for theſe very greatly contribute 

to produce relaxation of that organ; indeed, 
to every conſtitution, liquids drank daily too 
hot are detrimental in the extreme, and not only 
increaſe the violence of particular complaints, | 
but lay the foundation of a great many ; they 
ſhould never be allowed but in caſes of ex- 
treme neceſſity, where actual and immediate 
warmth is indiſpenſable. Water in which 
. | not 
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hot iron has been repeatedly quenched, Pyr- 

mont water, or water impregnated with fixed 
air, or wine, or weak ſpirits and water, or 
water in which ſome ſpice has been in- 
fuſed, may form the common beverage; to 
ſtomachs like theſe, malt liquors are prejudi- 
dicial ; the liquids here adviſed by their ſtimu- 
' lant and tonic power will in ſome degree aſſiſt 

in counteracting relaxation, by giving activity 
and ſtrength to the coat of the ſtomach; in 
other reſpects they may proceed as before di- 
rected. In the intervals of the gouty fit, dur- 
ing the warmer months, cold bathing may 
be uſeful, taking care that the coldneſs of the 
bath is proportioned to the ſtrength of the 
conſtitution, which may be known by trial, if 
after coming out of the bath a general glow 
is felt diffuſed over the body, if the ſpirits are 
alert, if it is not ſucceeded by chillneſs, lan- 
guor, laſſitude, pain or heavineſs in the head, 
it will be uſeful, and may be e ah in; not 
otherwiſe, —_ 


a As to medicine for ſuch as will regularly 
purlue a regimen of temperance, there will be 
| I very 
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. very little crcefions keeping the flomach free 
from load and oppreſſion, and the body from 
coſtiveneſs, are the only two particulars Which 
in general aſk its aid; and this may be done, 
if there is neceſſity, by occaſional application 
to any of the aperients I have mentioned be- 
fore; the moſt eligible of which, I think, are 
rhubarb, aloe, and calomel, for theſe clear the 
hepatic ſyſtem, a circumſtance in gouty habits 
particularly to be attended to, as wellas perfectly 
unload the inteſtines, more ſo than moſt of the 
purgative claſs, and do not, like the neutral 
ſalts, leave the ſtomach in ſo relaxed a ſtateʒ 
and ſhould theſe not relieve the ſtomach itſelf 
when oppreſſed, a gentle vomit with a few: 
Brain 0 6 n * — 


But eden well Glpoſed r many thay. "20 
to purſue this, or any other plan they may like 
better, from a conſciouſneſs of its rectitude, 

: ſtill, from certain circumſtances in life, they 
are compelled now and then to ſwerve from. 
the rules of moderation, and to indulge in ex- 
oeſs of ne and e ban m 
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For gouty men whoſe conſtitutions are to- 
lerably ſtrong, with good digeſtive powers, I 
know of no better remedy after a debauch, 
than abſtemious living for a few days; for this 

will give time for the parts again to recover | 
their tone and activity, 10 be brought t to _ 

former ſtandard. | 1 8858 


Fe or others more debilitated, whoſe ſtomach 
and digeſtive powers are in a weaker ſtate, 
the taking of ſtimulant, aperient, ſtrengthening | 
bitters may have its uſe, ſuch as infuſion of 
chamomile flowers, quaſſia wood, &c. with 
two drams of ſteel wine and tincture of rhu- 
barb, and one dram of aromatic: tincture to 
three table ſpoonfuls of the infuſion twice 
a day; and indeed to either one or the other 
of theſe habits, one or two aperient pills, taken 
at bed - time upon the night after ſuch debauch, 
* be W . the n 1 
denen it has: wo n 
that the Gout cures all other diſeaſes, ſtill we 
find gouty people often afflicted with other 
_— . which are independent of ad . 
E 1 2 
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gouty cauſe ; or they often acquire ſome af- 
fections ariſing from other cauſes, as coughs, 
from what is called catching of cold, flight fe- 
brile affections, &c. &c. Under theſe cir- 
cumſtanccs they cannot be too ſolicitous, nor 
too attentive in having them quickly allevi- 
ated, or taken off; for, ſuffered to remain any 
time, they either occaſion frequently a gouty 
paroxyſm, and always increaſe a _ 3 
tion to the attack. 


My 8 N be ſurpriſed that, whilſt 
treating on the Gout, I have not mentioned 
the waters of Bath, conſidered as ſo ſovereign 
a remedy in this diſeaſe. I have purpoſely 
omitted them in the former part of this work, 
that their acknowledged powers might be 
compared with the ideas I have advanced re- 
ſpecting this diſeaſe. They are conſidered as 
deobſtruents, clearin g the ſtomach, prime vie, 
and abdominal viſcera, invigorators of the ſyſ- 
tem in general; and of the ſtomach in particu- 
lar, one of the moſt agreeable and efficacious 
nervous ſtimulants, and certain diaphoretics; 
now if the cauſes which J have aſſerted occa- 
4 ST) ſion 
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ſion the regular Gout, and their ſubſequent 
conſequences are examined, and it is found 
that the Bath waters are calculated to afford 
every good effect, by the exertion of their 
power, as far as medical efficacy can extend; 
it will be no weak proof added to what I have 

already advanced of the probability of ſuch 
cauſes exiſting, the means by which the con- 
ſequences are produced, and the rationality - 
of the methods recommended for their alle- 


viation. 


I have ſaid the Gout was occaſioned by an 
acrimonious humor, hereditarily or adventi- 
tiouſly acquired, in conſtitutions prediſpoſed, 
or having a ſtrong propenſity to ſuch a diſpo- 
ſition to feel its effects; which prediſpoſition _ 
aroſe from' a peculiar torpor of the 'nervous 
ſyſtem, producing languor, laſſitude, &c. at 
firſt, and progreſſively uneaſineſs, and relax- 
ation of the ſtomach, obſtructions of the he- 
patic ſyſtem, and other abdominal viſcera, coſ- 
tiveneſs, and impeded perſpiration, till the 
gouty matter was depoſited upon the extre- 
mities es by a law of the animal œconomy pro- 
y Oo 3  _ ___-dycing 
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ducing pain; which pain, acting as a ſtimulus, 


is conſidered as an inſtrument of nature, to re- 


lieve the conſtitution from the offending cauſe, | 


dut which pain is increaſed to a degree of vi- 


olence more than neceſſary, and made of longer 
duration, as well as its effects, by the continu- 


| ance of ſome organic indiſpofitions, occaſion- 
ed by the firſt cauſes, proving themſelves 
ſources of other affections. 


In order to alleviate all which, purgatives 
and emetics are preſcribed in the firſt inſtance, 
as deobſtruents ; to the laſtof which are aſcribed _ 


a diaphoretic and general ſtimulant power ; 
and where ſyſtematic debility requires them, 


cordial ſtomachics, tonies, and ſtimulants, as in- 
vigorators of the ſyſtem and ſtomach, producing 


at the fame time perſpiration; by v which means 
15 the conſtitutional embarraſſments are removed, 
and nature left at liberty to perform her own 


alutary operations, in order perfectly to relieve 


the machine; the benefits received by which 


various modes are exactly ſimilar to which are 
produced by Bath waters, though perhaps i in 
ſome caſes i in a leſs N degree. 

1 2 — N Thc 
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ITheſe are the opinions that I meant to offer 
to the public, on this complaint ; in the per- 


uʒſal of which, I hope none of my readers will 
bring the ſame accuſation againſt me, as againſt. 


my predeceſſor, that I have laid down ſuch rules 


as it was impoſſible for human nature to purſue; 


which rules he compriſes in the following 
words: If he determines,” ' ſpeaking of a 


gouty man completely freed from his fit of the 


Gout, „upon abſtinence from every thing 
«© which ſtimulates ;—if he is moderate in his 
«« pleaſures, his buſineſs, and his exerciſe z—if 
he ſtriftly denies himſelf every kind of ſpi- 


„ rituous, vinous, or other fermented liquor; 


E j he ſteadily adheres to a milk and vege- 


< table diet ;—if he obſerves catly hours, ſup- 
ports a regular warmth of body, and keeps 


the paſſions of the mind equal and undiſ— 


e turbed: — (and zf, adds one of his com- 


mentators, he be an angel. and not a aan, «he 


<< will not only deſerve a cure but find it. 


When 1 conſider the nature of man from 


his formation, the intent for which he was 


framed, 


wwe 


; 
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framed, his purſuits and various avocations ; 
when I' confider man in a ſtate of unciviliſed 


nature where no luxuries ever reign, I do not 


believe one could be found capable of rigidly 


might be able to perform the taſk ; for he 


could procure his food only from the vegeta- 


ble world, and his paſſions were of the pureſt 


- kind. Perhaps from the mode of life of our 
primæval father the Doctor has taken his idea 


of the poſſibility of our performance: but let 


me aſk, where ſhall we find a ſublunary be- 


ing fo framed, or a ſituation ſo circumſtanced ? 
However, as for my own part, I confeſs I do 
not ſee the neceſſity for ſuch a ſevere con- 


formation; ſo far from it, that I think, 


many caſes, it would be detrimental ; for may 


nature of conſtitutions in every regimen is to 


be obſerved, as well as at different periods of 
the ſame conſtitution; — in delicate and torpid 


| habits, or in the wane of life, low living, in 


as much as it weakens, muſt be injurious. 


Doctor Brown, on trying the wo: pion; upon 
himſelf, during a whole year 's ſtrict adherence 


SRI to 
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to a regimen of this mitn had four FRY of | 


the | Gout during that period, exceedingly. 
painful and violent, and of very long duration, 
more ſevere and more numerous than he ever 


before experienced. I am perſuaded, that 


ſteering betwixt the two extremes of high 


and low, will furniſh the moſt _—_ and 
pence . 7 500 Boo: 


That I fo * differ from the Doctor, 


r. that I, one of the humbleſt of the ſons 


of Hippocrates, ſhould dare to diſpute the 


validity of his principles, will not, I hope; be 


to him offenſſive; indeed the Doctor, who has 


laid the whole faculty proftrate at the feet of 
fir George Baker, can have no right to com- 


plain; and that he has treated them with ſuch 
contumely, will be proved. from Hig: own 
pry 14 1 0 

an of his: opinions, ihe ays, 1 „Ihre 
5. been led towards them by no blind guides, 
« for IJ have endeavoured to follow reaſon 
“and experience; I may have indeed, miſ- 
5 taken my conduftors, and been impoſed 
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| lines The doctor has ſacrificed his ſagacity, 1. 


4 e tricious 1 95 
«* and hypotheſis; but 150 1 3 : 
al che world beſides) „ Who are ſo well 
qualified to be my judge, convict me of 

. ws a A 


ed. 
, 
. 


? 


Good God ! what execution in a few ſhort 


and diſcriminating power, by confeffing, hut 
he doubts whether be has been led to bis opinions 4 
by reaſon and experience, or been impoſed upon 

| by the meretricious charms of fancy, and hypos j 
 thefis; though he ſays, that he has been long | | 
acquainted with the two former; and has 
treated the ſcientific and practical part of the 
medical world with the moſt egregious con- ||+ 
tempt, by holding up his patron's knowledge N 
ſuperior to the aggregated maſs of . —_ 
' quired by unwearied aſſiduity, and intenſe l. 
bour; and all this for what? The inference f 
I ſhall leave to my readers, and content my | 
| 

| 


- 2 with —_— that, though the grateful. 
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tributs of: mack: friendſhip clainis our ap- 
probation, yet no man has a right to immo- 


late, at one ſtroke, the characters of thouſands 


at the ſhrine of unmanly adulation ; or, if he 


| ſhould, to eſcape the ſeverity of cenſure, 


which I * hittle Leere, and 0 inclination, : 


